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AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE: 


OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT.—aA TALE. 


Laudet diversa sequentes, .. Horace. 


(Continued from Page 126,> 


THERE is no situation in life that appears, to an unexperi- 
enced mind, to posssess so many, and such dazzling advantages 
as matrimony. It is the slippery foundation on which the young 
and romantic of both sexes have always erected their temples to 
happiness ; on which they have planned their visionary schemes; 
and to which they have constantly looked forward, as the fortu- 
nate point where all their miseries would infallibly terminate, and 
all their pleasures commence. It has equally engaged the atten- 
tion and employed the pens of the poet and of the philosopher, 
of the panegyrist and artist. The common catastrophe of all our 
comedies, after a sufficient number of dextrous contrivances, 
invented and executed by the ingenious lover, is a marriage of 
the parties ; and every novelist, when his tender heroine has sur- 
mounted with fortitude the accustomed dangers of lawless ban- 
ditti, determined ravishers. ghastly apparitions, and a long 
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imprisonment in the dark north tower of some mouldering castle, 
concludes his wondrous tale by uniting the lovely sufferer with 
the charming youth, who has always secretly been the favorite 
object of her heart. And, indeed, if some small caution was 
used inthis important crisis of our lives, if each party acted 
without dissimulation, and both frankly displayed their different 
dispositions ; ifthe qualities of the mind, as well as of the per- 
son, were attentively considered ; the disparities of age, of tem- 
per, and understanding carefully balanced ; if our ideas of its 
blessings were not so extravagantly wild, and if reason and dis- 
cretion were allowed to maintain a constant ascendency over our 
minds, we should then, without doubt, experimentally perceive, 
that those animated descriptions of Hymeneal happiness are more 
nearly allied to reality than to fiction. But it is unfortunately the 
fate of man, and more particularly of the discontented man, 
when projecting his plans of future happiness, to delight too 
much in indulging the sportive flights of his fancy: to form the 
most brilliant expectations ; and, afterwards, to be disconcerted 
and angry because he finds that his foolish dreams are not realiz- 
edto his wish, and the incongruous heap of ridiculous projects 
his imagination has suggested, can never be accomplished in his 
journey through life. He then becomes dejected. He rejects 
the good that is beneficently offered him, because it does not 
arrive to the high pitch of perfect happiness, and he exaggerates 
the evils that appear before him, because he is wholly unprepar- 
ed to encounter or support them. | 

Of the truth of this, Denterville was an unfortunate exam. 
ple. Whatever he modelled in his mind, or whatever scheme 
he had in agitation, he constantly expected uninterrupted suc- 
cess to attend its execution, and happiness unalloyed to crown at 
last his endeavours. Inspired with these brilliant, but, alas ! er- 
roneous ideas, he at first panted for wealth ; urged and animated 
by these, he afterwards sighed for knowledge ; and, at length, 
deceived by these, he had sought, with an eager precipitation, 
the ties of marriage. But the same tormenting fiend, the same 
restlessness and discontent, that for ever haunted his steps, and 
disturbed his enjoyment in his former state, still pursued him 
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with unrelenting fury, and polluted the clear stream of his pre- 
sent happiness. After he had been married about a couple of 
monihs, when, perfectly at his ease in his new situation, he be- 
gan gradually to unfoid the natural tendency of his disposition ; 
when the obsequious politeness of the timorous lover had slowly 
and imperceptibly retired, and the confidence of familiarity ap- 
peared in its place ; when the thrilling ecstacies of first enjoy- 
ment were subsided by long and reiterated possession, and the 
fleeting honey-moon of rapturous love had resigned to reason the 
place it had usurped, Vencerville by degrees, began to perceive 
that even the matrimonial state was not entirely destitute of its 
vexations, and that his lovely wife was very far from being so 
completely perfect as his imagination had represented her. 

Caroline indeed was not an angel, but she was all that a wo- 
man could possibly be. She was possessed of an elegant person, 
of a fascinating behaviour, of a mild disposition, and a good un- 
derstanding. When Denterville first addressed her with the ac- 
cents of alover, his large fortune and splendid establishment 
determined her to accept him. Her vanity was gratified (for 
where is the female who does not possess some small spark of 
this personal pride ?) by the choice he had made ; and she was 
both astonished and pleased that he should give the preference to 
her,the daughter of one of his tenants, for hiscompanion and wife. 
His insinuating manners, and the generosity he displayed in re- 
ceiving her without a portion, afterwards won her affections, and 
she now ardently strove, by every fond and captivating method, 
to testify to her husband the warmth of her love. 

But such was the unhappy peculiarity of Denterville’s tem- 
per, that whatever he actually possessed, whether pleasing or 
disagreeable, was sure to excite his disgust. Hs restless mind 
was always most delighted with those objects that were new, 
splendid, and of difficult attainment. Charmed with variety, 
and endowed with a disposition desirous of change, he constantly 
imagined happiness to consist in those things of which he was 
bot the fortunate master; and it may be asserted of him, with the 
greatest justice and propricty, that his misery was invariably in- 
ereased in exact proportion to the extent of his enjoyments. 
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To such a disposition as this, the tender and lawful caresses 
of an affectionate wife, were sure to be received with disgust. 
At first indeed they were accepted with some degree of pleasure, 
on account of the novelty with which they were accompanied. 
Repetition however insensibly undermined the force of the latter, 
and a careless indifference succeeded tothe former; and, short- 
ly afterwards, by imperceptible degrees, aversion and disgust 
supplied the place of indifference itself. That Caroline, still as 
captivating in her manners, still possessed of the same sensibi- 
lity of mind, and still as beauteous in all the charms of her per- 
son, as when he first saw and admired her, he now assiduously 
avoided. The tender expression that so lately shone in his eye, 
and animated his countenance, was exchanged for a sternness of 
look that almost appeared to border on ferocity; and the dark and 
gloomy frown of discontent was constantly seen to lower on that 
brow, where rapturous love had once triumphantly reigned, and 
where the Graces had formerly been seen to sport. Oh man, 
man, what an enigmatical being art thou ! 

Caroline, who soon perceived, was, with reason, astonish- 
ed at this unaccountabie alteration in the behaviour of her hus- 
band. She would frequently ask him what was the reason of it 
—if she had unconsciously offended him ?—or if it originated 
from any other, and from what, cause? But he generally pre- 
served an inflexible silence against her most tender enquiries : 
and his replies, whenever he would deign to reply, were short, 
harsh, and evasive. She observed, for love is watchful and ob- 
servant of every thing, that he every morning, on some trifling 
pretext, left the castle and herself, and seldom returned till the 
approach of night ; that he always appeared dissatisfied and dis- 
pleased with her kindest endeavours to sooth him ; that, when 
he addressed himself to her, his language was extremely concise, 
and the tone of his voice almost imperious ; and that when the 
conversation happened toturn on any female of her acquaint- 
ance, the remarkable warmth of his expressions, and the pane- 
gyrical fervency with which he would mention her, seemed to be 
a tacit reflection on her own unworthiness, as he now never used 


such a flattering style in his discourses with herself. She was 
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surprised and confounded at it, and as she rightly imagined it 
proceeded from some secret disgust he had suddenly conceived 
against her, she naturally strove, with an ardour proportioned to 
her affection, by a thousand insinuating endearments, to regain 
the lost heart of her husband, and to recal that sweetness and 
serenity which had so lately fled from his clouded brow. 

But, as it has been already remarked, it was these very tes- 
timonies of her affection that had first excited the disgust of Den- 
terville. The singularity of his disposition, his habitual restless- 
ness, and uniform discontent, have been before explained, and 
the reader may easily imagine that his former aversion was only 
redoubled, by the redoubled efforts of his wife to extinguish it. 
Had Caroline at first behaved as many of her own sex, if placed 
in the same situation with herself would have done ; had she 
boldly asserted, and rigorously exacted, that respectful behaviour 
which should be constantly maintained even in the matrimoniai 
state ; had she from the beginning refused with resolution tamely 
to submit to all the caprices of a whimsical disposition ; had she 
rejected that familiarity which is too frequently the forerunner of 
contempt; and had her manner been less obliging, and the de- 
monstrations of her love less violent, she would undoubtedly 
have preserved, if not the love, at least the respect of her hus- 
band ; and, by her authority, she would have diminished, per- 
haps destroyed, the petulancy of his disposition, and increasing 
discontentedness of mind. But she, with that fervency of feel- 
ing which is the most amiable characteristic of her sex, fondly 
imagined nothing she could perform was a sufficient recompence 
for the man who had raised her to a situation at which she could 
never presume to aspire, nor any expression she could possibly 


_use to evince her tenderness, too warm for the husband whom she 


adored. And thus it happened, by an unfortunate, though not 
unnatural accident, those very methods which Caroline employed 
toregain the affections of Denterville, only served to augment 
his dislike. 

The breach between them became every succeeding day 
more apparent, and even the domestics of the castle remarked, 
in whispers to each other, the remarkable coldness and difference 
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in behaviour, of their master towards their mistress. That cold- 
ness, that difference, was indeed but too manifest; and, as it al- 
ways happens with a dissatisfied man, that the evils of the pre- 
sent moment, whether real or imaginary, are esteemed the great- 
est and most insufferable. Denterville would often solemnly pro- 
test that the wearisome state of constant unemployment, the dry 
labour of literature, or the pangs of that poverty and insignifi- 
cance he was formerly obliged to endure, were doubly preferable 
to the matrimonial infelicity of his present situation. “Fool, 
fool that I was,” he would often passionately exclaim, striking 
his forehead with his hand, “ Why did I ever shackle myself with 
these cursed bonds ? Wedlock the road of content !—the path of 
pleasure! Pshaw ! Let the poet, let the madman say so. Soon- 
er will the ethereal sky form an union with the regions of dark- 
ness, than Happiness and Hymen be joined together. Oh woman, 
how surfeiting are all thy charms ! how suddenly do they disgust ! 
Whilst thou, endowed with the voracity of the cormorant,— 
thou art never satisfied. Let the lover admire the captivating 
softness of his mistress, let him extol the graces of her person, 
and exaggerate the perfections of her mind ; let him be pleased 
if she is pleased, and grave if she is so, and Iet his whole sou! 
be in unison with hers—Nonsense all! Soon, too soon will the 
marriage ceremony, like the wand of a magician, dispel for ever 
the pleasing enchantment ; soon will he awake from his delight- 
ful dream ; and that day he will see with astonishment overcast 
with dark and impenetrable clouds, whose morning predicted so 
much effulgence.” 

Such were the soliloquies of Denterville. He dashed in a 
rage the cup of happiness away from his lips, for no other reason 
but because he had it in possession, and looking on the present 
with rooted aversion, he once again turned his thoughts towards 
futurity. 

Caroline, at length, perceiving that whatever she could do 
had not the smallest effect, or at ail diminished the sullen dislike 
of her husband, became dejected and melancholy. She sought 
for solitude. She was frequently seen in her chamber, leaning 


upon her arm, and with the tears standing in hereves. Her dis- 
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course became almost incoherent, her countenance appeared 
continually clouded, the animating lustre that formerly beamed 
from her eye was fled for ever ; and, in a short time, the perpe- 
tual agitation of her mind faded her beauty, impaired her under- 
standing, and undermined a constitution that was naturally but 
delicate. 

Denterville, in order to avoid the company of his amiable 
wife, had recourse to the sports of the field. He procured a 
skilful huntsman, some fine horses, anda pack of staunch and 
excellent dogs ; and as we are all naturally attracted to the com- 
pany of those who resemble the nearest ourselves, his acquaint- 
ance was now assiduously sought by the gentry around, by whom 
he had formerly been despised. He quickly contracted an inti- 
macy with them, adopted their manners, used their expressions, 
and imitated their behaviour; and thus matters for one winter 
remained, he a foxhunter abroad, and his wife disconsolate at 
home, when an unexpected circumstance diverted the thoughts 
of Denterville to very different objects. 

He had now been convinced, from experience, that matri- 
mony was not, for him at least, the path that conducted to happi- 
ness, and that discontent was compatible with riches as well as 
with poverty ; when, in the ensuing summer, the parliament 
of the nation being dissolved, the members hurried down to their 
respective counties and boroughs, with all the eagerness of inte- 
rest and emulation, to canvass submissively for votes, to be re- 
instated in their former seats. The dissonant bells of the neigh- 
bouring towns hoarsely proclaimed the approach of the candi- 
dates: the worthy, and as they are likewise perhaps ironically 
styled, the indefrendent voters, already calculated, with confident 
minuteness, the exact sum they should demand for their interest ; 
their wives and daughters were at the same sime industriously 
employed in enumerating the presents they expected to receive ; 
and the countenances of the common people were all animated 
with delight at the pienteous «inners and noble entertainments 
they hoped to enjoy, from the fear or liberality of the contending 
suitors. The bustle of the business was already begun. The 
many-coloured cockades waved in the hats of the people, to dis- 
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tinguish the partizans of the opposing candidates, and the demons 
of drunkenness, profusion, and debauchery, already publicly pa- 
raded through the streets of the town. 

This uproar and confusion made a very visible impression on 
the mind of Denterville. He was now observed to be continually 
thoughtful and meditative, like a person, whose mind is agitated 


by some vast and secret design ; and, in truth, these appearances, 


were not belied by the event. ‘ 

The borough to which his estate lay contingent was one ot 
those which are distingnished by the appellation of “ Rotten,” 
both on account of the smallness of the town, and the paucity ot 
the electors. It was, he thought, a matter of no great difficulty 
or expence, to be elected for such a trifling place ; he had alrea- 
dy gained the estimation of the inhabitants, by some inconsidera- 
ble privileges he had lately granted them ; and, after a little ru- 
mination, he was resolutely determined to endeavour to become 
one of the national representatives in the House of Commons. 
There were a number of patriotic gentlemen, whose names he 
recollected, and whose speeches he had always read with delight 
in the newspapers ; and all of whom he esteemed as so many pil- 
lars, that served to support the tottering constitution of thei 
country. He had heard of their being drawn triumphantly, in 
their carriages, through the streets, by the ungovernable mobs o! 
London, and, with such a flattering distinction, he thought he 
must be unquestionably happy. He had frequent conferences 
with his steward, who in no wise dissuaded him from the resolu- 
tion he had taken; his jovial companions readily offered the 
whole of their considerable interest ; and, to the astonishment 
and dismay of the contending candidates, he accordingly present- 
ed himselftas a member for the borough. His great liberality 
quickly gained him a number of votes ; his greater promises pro- 
duced him more ; the tenants of his estate all immediately flocked 
to his standard ; and he already had a good prospect of the vic- 
tory, when his most formidable competitor suddenly dying, by 
his exertions and intemperance during the poll, it put the matter 
out of dispute, and Denterville, with his remaining opponent, 
was duly elected member of parliament. 
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After the accustomed number of entertainments and ac- 
knowledgments for favours received on the one side, and as ma- 
ny compliments and congratulations on the other, he, with the 
impatience so characteristic of him, immediately departed for 
London, leaving the superintendance of the castle to his amiabic 
wife, whom, notwithstanding her most urgent entreaties, he pe 
remptorily refused to accompany him. And, as in the course of 
a busy narrative, the fate of Caroline may perhaps be hereafter 
passed by unrelated, let it suffice now to say, that the depressio:. 
of her spirits was considerably augmented after the departure of 
her husband. This last mark of his unkindness towards her 
served to complete the measure both of his disaffection and of 
her misery. From this time she spoke but little; she did not 
even sigh; a kind of lethargy stole insensibly upon her, and per- 
vaded, with its baneful effects, her delicate frame. Her eye be- 
came vacant, her countenance discoloured and pale, and, in a 
short time, so far had she lost the use of her recollection, that 
she could with difficulty recognize the well-known features of her 
most intimate friends. She would frequently sit in the same place, 
in the same position, for the long space of a day and a night ; 
and, rejecting the consolation, and even the medicines of the 
physicians who attended her, she would remain sullen and im- 
movable, pathetically declaring, that life itself she only consider- 
ed as an intolerable burden. At length the anguish of her mind 
affected her body ; she was reduced to the wretched appearance 
of askeleton; and Denterville had not been arrived in London 
above a quarter of a year, before he received, by a letter from 
his steward, the unexpected, and, too probably, the pleasing in- 
telligence, of the departure of his wife to the region of spirits. 

He wrote immediately to his steward, to desirefhim to con- 
duct the funeral ceremonies in a manner suitable to the condition 
of the deceased ; urgent and indispensable business would, he 
said, unavoidably detain him a reluctant prisoner in London ; 
but, at the same time, that he might not appear wholly deficient 
in the respect that was due, he dispatched a celebrated underta- 
ser, with all the gloomy paraphernalia of his office, to attend the 

he corpse of his wife from the castle to her erave. 
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Thus, as itis too frequently the case, the object of detes- 
tation whilst alive, was loaded with all the usual marks of pomp 
and affection when no more ; the guilty offender seemed solicit- 
ous to expiate, by the magnificence of the burial, the unpardona- 
ble behaviour he had formerly used; and a costly monument, that 
was shortly after erected, by his own direction, over her bones, 
told to posterity, that there reposed the ashes of the young, the 
beauteous, Caroline Denterville, “ the best of wives—fo the des? 


of husbands.” 
(To be continued >) 








BIOGRAPHICAL. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


THERE is a pleasure of avery pure and elevated kind in 
paying a tribute to the memory of departed genius. But there 
are characters which it requires a venturous spirit to touch ; the 
nice shades of intellectual eminence, the evanescent movements 
of a trembling heart, demands no common pen to delineate 
them. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith was the daughter of Nicholas Turner, 
Esq. a gentleman of Sussex, whose seat at Stoke, near Guilford, 
was afterwards owned by Mr. Dyson.* But her father possessed 
another house, as it seems, at Bignor Park, on the banks of the 
Arun, where she passed many of her earliest years: of which 
she speaks in the following beautiful stanza :-— 


“ Then, from thy wild-wood banks, Aruna, roving, 
Thy thymy downs with sportive steps I sought, 
And nature’s charms with artless transport loving, 
Sung like the birds unheeded and untaught. 


How enchanting must have been the day-dreams of a mind 
thus endowed, in the early season of youth and hope ! Amid sce- 


* The name of Jcremiah Dyson is well known, as the friend and 
patron of Akenside. 
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nery which had nurtured the fancies of Otway and of Collins, she 
trod on sacred ground: every charm of Nature seems to have 
made the most lively and distinct impression on her very vivid 
mind ; and her rich imagination must have peopled it with be- 
ings of another world. She has often addressed the river Arun. 


The following is her 
XXXtru SONNET. 


Be the proud Thames, of trade the busy mart! 
Arun ! to thee will other praise belong ; 

Dear to the lover’s and the mourner’s heart, 
And ever sacred to the sons of song ! 

Thy banks romantick hopeless love shall seek 
Where o’er the rock’s the mantling bindwith flaunts ; 

And sorrow’s drooping form and faded cheek, 
Choose on thy willow’d shore her lonely haunts ! 

Banks ! whieh inspir’d thy Otway’s plaintive strain ! 
Wilds ! whose lorn echoes learn’d the deeper tone 
Of Collins’ powerful shell! yet once again 
Another poet—eHaley is thine own ! 

Thy classic streams anew still hear a lay, 

Bright as its waves, and various as its way. 


Again she thus speaks of her early propensities in her 


XLVtrn SONNET. 


Farewell Aruna ! on whose varied shore, 
My early vows were paid to virtue’s shrine, 
When thoughtless joy, and infant hope were mine, 
And whose lone stream has heard me since deplore 
Too many sorrows! sighing I resign 
Phy solitary beauties ; and no more 
Or on thy rocks, or in thy woods recline ; 
Or on the heath, by moonlight lingering, pore 
On air-drawn phantoms ! while in Fancy’s ear 
The enthusiast of the lyre,* who wander’d here, 


* Collins 
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Seems yet to strike his visionary shell, 
Of power to call forth Pity’s tenderest tear ; 
Or wake wild frenzy from her hideous cell. 


In her 5th Sonnet she addresses the South Downs, with her 
usual pathos, 


Ah ! hills belov’d, where once an happy child, 
Your beechen shades, your turf, your flowers among, 
I wove your blue-bells into garlands wild, 
And woke your echoes with my artless song ; 
Ah, hills belov’d, your turf, your flowers remain ; 
But can they peace to this sad- breast restere, 
For one poor moment sooth the sense of pain, 
And teach a breaking heart to threb no more ? 


Mrs. Smith discovered from a very early age, hke all minds 
of active and expanded curiosity, an insatiable thirst for reading, 
which yet was checked by her aunt who had the care of her edu- 
cation ; for she had lost her mother almost in her infancy. She 
did not read as a task; nor according to any regular system, 
which may be more proper for common faculties, but devoured 
with eager eyes, every book which fell in her way ; an indul- 
gence that enlarged the sphere of her observation, and extend- 
ed her powers. It did not tend to make her, inthe pedantic 
sense, a learned woman; but surely it tegded to make her some- 
thing much better, it gave impulse to her powers of inquiry and 
of thinking ; and mingled itself with the original observations 
of a vigorous and pegetrating understanding. 

From her twelfth to her fifteenth year her father resided 
occasionally in London, and she was introduced into frequent and 
various society. It would be curious to have a picture of her 
feelings and her remarks at that critical period. With that live- 
tiness of perception and that eloquent simplicicity of language, 
which women cf sensibility and talents possess, more especially 
atan early age, in a degree so superior to the other sex, she 
must not only have been highly attractive, but have exhibited 


such a brilliancy of imagination, and of sentiment, yet ynsub 
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dued by sorrows, as cannot have vanished unrecorded without 
justifying the severest regret. But as our faculties can only be 
ascertained by comparison, she probably did not vet know the 
strength or value of her own. 

It is said that before she was sixteen, she married Mr. 
Smith, a partner in his father’s house, who was a West-India 
merchant, and an East-India Director; an ill-assorted match, 
the prime source of all her future misfortunes. Thus early en- 
gaged in the cares of a family, and shut up in one of the narrow 
streets of the great city, away from the fields and woods which 
she loved, and among a set of people, whose habits and opinions 
could be little congenial with those of one who had indulged in 
all the visions of a poetical fancy on the banks of rivers, and in 
the solitude of heaths and dawns, and hills, and valiies, a tem- 
porary damp must have been given to the expanse of her mind. 
After some time, when the irksomeness of this situation was ag- 
eravated by the loss of her second son, Mr. Smith indulged her 
with a small house, in the neighbourhood of London, where she 
soothed her retirement by cultivating her early propensity to 
books, in the intervals which the anxious attention to her chil- 
dren affored. 

At length Mr. Smith’s father, who could never persuade his 
son to give his time or care sufficiently to the business in which 
he was engaged, allowed him to retire deeper into the country, 
and purchased for him Lyss farm, in Hampshire. In this situa- 
tion, Mrs. Smith, who had now eight children, passed several 
anxious and important years. Her husband was imprudent, kept 
a larger establishment than suited his fortune, and engaged in 
wild and injudicious speculations in agriculture. She foresaw 
the storm that was gathering over her ; but she had no power to 
prevent it ; and she endeavoured to console her uneasiness by 
recurring to the Muses, whose first visitings had added forée to 
pleasures of her childhood. ‘“ When in the Beech woods of 
Hampshire,” she says, “I first struck the chords of the melan- 
choly lyre, its notes were never intended for the publick ear: it 
was unaffected sorrow drew them forth: I wrate mournfully be- 
cause T was unhappy !” 
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In 1776 Mr. Smith’s father died ; in four or five years af- 
terwards Mr. S. served the office of sheriff of Hants ; and im- 
mediately subsequent, his affairs were brought to acrisis. That 
dreadful receptacle, the King’s Bench, opened her melancholy 
gates to him; as she daily does to the victims of innocent mis- 
fortune, as well as of imprudence, and dishonesty, 


“ Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis,” 


and his wife had the virtue and the fortitude to accompany him 
and spend the greater part of the seven months he was confined 
there, with him. But during this trying period she was not idle 
nor passed her time in unavailing grief. By her exertions prin- 
cipally Mrs. S. at length obtained his liberation. 

In this awful interval, those talents, which had hitherto been 
cultivated only for her own private gratification, seemed to offer 
resource for the day of adversity. She collected together, there- 
fore, a few of those poems, which had hitherto been confined to 
one or two friends, and offered them to Dodsley. This man, 
who was now grown old and rich, and who had probably been 
originally exalted into the station of an eminent publisher, rather 
by accident, or his brother’s merits, than by any powers of his 
own, received the offer with coldness, cast a hasty and casual 
elance at the MSS. and returned them with a stupid indifference. 
Mrs. Smith, with the sensibility of real genius, felt oppressed 
and overcome with this brutal discouragement ; and but for the 
impulse of imperious necessity, would probably have sunk into 
future silence, unconscious of that exquisite superiority of ge- 
nius, which for two and twenty years has charmed the world. 

Mr. Turner, her brother, now tried his powers of persua- 
sion with Dilly, but with equal want of success. The sonnets 
were therefore printed at Chichester, at the expense of the au- 
thour, with a dedication, dated 10th May 1784, to Mr. Hayley ; 
and Dodsley, on this recommendation, undertook to be the pub- 
lisher. A second edition was rapidly called for in the same year. 

The manner, in which Mrs. Smith has described in a pri- 
vate letter already given to the publick, the event of her hus- 
band’s iiberation is so eminently interesting, as to call for a re- 
petition of it in this place. 
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“Tt was on the 2nd day of July, that we commenced our 
journey. For more than a monthI had shared the restraint 
of my husband, in a prison, amidst scenes of misery, and even 
of terror. Two attempts had, since my last residence among 
them, been made by the prisoners to procure their libe- 
ration, by blowing up the walls of the house. Throughout the 
night appointed for this enterprize, I remained dressed, watch- 
ing at the window, and expecting every moment to witness con- 
tention and bloodshed, or perhaps be overwhelmed by the pro- 
jected explosion. After such scenes, and such apprehensions, 
how deliciously soothing to my wearied spirits was the soft, pure 
au’, of the summer’s morning, breathing over the dewy grass, 
as, having slept one night on the road, we passed over the heaths 
of Surrey ! My native hills at length burst upon my view ! I be- 
held once more the fields, where I had passed my happiest days, 
and amidst the perfumed turf with which one of those fields was 
strown, perceived with delight the beloved group, from whom I 
had been so long divided, and for whose fate my affections had 
been ever anxious. The transports of this meeting were too 
much for my exhausted spirits. After all my sufferings, I began 
to hope I might taste content, or experience at least a respite 
from my calamities!” 

But this state of happiness was of very short continuance. 
Mr. Smiths liberty was again threatened ; and he was obliged to 
fly to France to secure it. Thither his wife accompanied him ; 
and immediately returning with the vain hope of settling his af- 
fairs,‘again passed over to the continent with her children, where, 
having hired a dreary chateau in Normandy, they spent an anx- 
ious, inconvenient, forlorn, and yet expensive winter, which it 
required all her heroick fortitude, surrounded by so many chil- 
dren and so many cares to survive. 

The next year she was called again to try her efforts in Eng- 
land. In this she so far succeeded as to enable her husband to 
return; soon after which they hired the old mansion of the Mill 
family at Wolbeding, in Sussex ; a parish, of which Otway’s fa- 
ther had been Rector. Here she wrote her 
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XXVIta SONNET. 
TO THE RIVER ARUN. 


On thy wild banks, by frequent torrents worn, 
No glittering fanes, or marble domes appear ; 
Yet shall the mournful muse thy course adorn, 
And still to her thy rustick waves be dear ! 
For with the infant Otway lingering here 
Of early woes she bade her votary dream, 
While thy low murmurs sooth’d his pensive ear, 
And still the poet consecrates the stream. 
Beneath the oak and beech, that fringe thy side, 
The first-born violets of the year shall spring ; 
And in thy hazles, bending o’er the tide, 
The earliest nightingale delight to sing : 
While kindred spirits, pitying, shall relate 
Thy Otway’s sorrows, and lament his fate ! 


It now became necessary to exert her faculties again as a 
means of support ; and she translated a little novel of Abbe Pre- 
vost; and made a selection of extraordinary stories from * Les 
Causes Celebres,” of the French, which she entitled “ The Ro- 
mance of Real Life.” 

Soon after this she was once more left to herself by a second 
fight of her husband abroad ; and she removed with her chidren 
to a small cottage in another part of Sussex, whence she pub- 
lished a new edition of her Sonnets, with many additions, which 
afforded her a temporary relief. In this retirement, stimulated 
by necessity, she ventured to try her powers of original compo- 
sition in another line of literature : for here she wrote her nove! 
of “ Emmeline, or the Orphan of the Castle,” 1788. All that part 
of the publick, who, though they were disgusted with the usual 
contents of a circulating library, yet had fancy and feeling enough 
to judge for themselves in spite of prejudice, received this en- 
chanting fetion witha new kind of delight. It displayed such 4 
simple energy of language, such an accurate and lively delinea- 
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scenery of a picturesque and rich, yet most unaffected imagina- 
tion, as gave ita hold upon all readers of true taste, of a néw and 
most captivating kind. The simple charms of Emmeline ; the 
description of the Old Castle in Wales; the marine scenery in 
the Isle of Wight ; the character of Godolphin ; and many other 
parts possessed a sort of charm, which had not hitherto been im- 
parted to novels. How a mind oppressed with sorrows and inju- 
ries of the deepest dye, and loaded with anxieties of the most 
pressing sort, could be endowed with strength and elasticity to 
combine and throw forth such visions with a pen dipped in all the 
glowing lines of a most playful and creative fancy, fills me with 
astonishment and admiration ! 

But whatever wender may be excited by this first effort, it 
will be encreased when we recollect that for several successive 
years, she still produced others with equal felicity, with an ima- 
¢ination still unexhausted, and a command of language, and va- 
riety of character, which have not yet received their due com- 
mendation. “ Ethelinde,” appeared in 1789; “Celestina” in 1791 ; 
“ Desmond” in 1792; and “the Old Manor House” in 1793. 
To these succeeded, “ The Wanderings of Warwick ;” the 
* Banished Man ;” ® Montalbert ;” “ Marchmont” 1796; “ The 
Young Philosopher,’’ 1798 ; “ The Solitary Wanderer ;” making 
together, I believe, 38 volumes. 

Besides these Mrs. Smith wrote several beautiful little vo- 
lumes for young persons, entitled, “ Rural Walks ;” “ Rambles 
Farther ;” “ Minor Morals ;” and “ Conversation ;” and a poena 
in blank verse, called “ The Emigrant,” in addidon to a second 
volume of Sonnets. 

During this long period of constant literary exertion, which 
alone seemed sufficient to have occupied all her time, Mrs. Smith 
had both family-griefs and family-business of the most perplex 
ing and overwhelming nature to contend with. Iler eldest soy 
had been many years absent as a writer in Bengal; her second 
surviving son died ofa rapid and virulent fever ; her third son 
lost his leg at Dunkirk, as an ensign in the 24th regiment, and 
her eldest daughter, “the loveliest and most beloved of her chil. 
eren,” expired within two vears after her marriage. The grand: 
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father of her children had left his property, which lay in the West 
Indies, in the hands of trustees and agents, and when to this com- 
plication was added the unfortunate state of her husband’s affairs, 
she had difficulties to surmount, in the endeavour to obtain jus- 
tice, and a series of delays, pretences, misapplications, extortions 
and insults to endure, which must have agitated a sagacious and 
indignant spirit almost beyond human patience. 

The aid of a few high-minded noblemen is said to have ena- 
bled her at last to bring these affairs, of which the embarrass- 
ments were thus purposely aggravated,to an accommodation with 
the various parties, who had claims on them. But I have no op- 
portunity of ascertaining whether these arrangemeuts ever were 
completed before her death. The hour was arriving, when griei 
was at last to subdue her long-tried victim. Her husband, who 
seems never to have conquered his habits of imprudence, died, 
as it is said, in legal confinement, in March 1806. On the 28th 
October following, at Telford, near Farnham in Surry, she died 
herself, and in the words of the newspapers, “ much lamented by 
her family and a numerous and respectable acquaintance, after a 
jingering and painful illness, which she bore with the utmost pa- 
tience, retaining her excellent faculties to the last.” 

Tam totally unacquainted with the character of Mrs. Smith 
irom any other source than her writings; but I consider those 
writings to furnish ample grounds for the delineation both of her 
intellectual and moral portrait. It appears to me scarcely possi- 
ble that in such a multitude of volumes, many of them written in 
haste, the same pfominent features should materially differ trom 
those of the authour. When, therefore, I have heard dark hints of 
the harshness of her temper, or the freeness of her principles, I 
have been not only sceptical, but indignant; and have attributed 
these foul aspersions to that narrow envy and never-ceasing ma- 
lice, which constantly attend on Genius, when it carries itself 

high, and will not bend to the follies and servilities of the world. 
I do not blame those imbecile and yielding spirits, which only 
smile er weep at the hand of the oppressor ; and dare not lift an 
arm to defend themseives from insult or injustice ; but I cannot 


admire them. 1 ain not sufficiently an optimist to admit that up- 
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on al! occasions ali is for the best; to bear, without resistance, the 
imsults otf rank or wealth; the scorn of bloated prosperity ; the 
robberies of legal extortion ; or the taunts er frowns of unmerit- 
ed unkindness. 

I know that when great talents and superior taste are under 
the inflictions of adverse fortune, they are considered by stupidity 
and hard-heartedness as the fuir victims on which they mayindulgs 
their vengeance and hatred. Then they conceive that the lion is 
chained down, disarmed of its claws, and they may commence 
their cowardly and cruel sports upon him, with impunity! If he 
erowl, or lift a paw, or shake himself beneath his fetters, he com- 
mits an unpardonable offence, and is destined to endless persecu- 
tion and calumny. 

It is probable that the quickness of Mrs. Smith’s penetration, 
and the boldness of her temper impeiled her sometimes to speak 
unwelcome truths to some of the persons concerned in her at. 
fairs, who were generaily accustomed to secure themselves by 
the glare of their riches from too near an inspection. This might 
be imprudent in point of self-interest ; but surely it neither de- 
tracted from her virtue, nor from her claims to respect and ad- 
miration. 

What are the traits which characterize. every heroine deli- 
neated by her pen? An elevated simplicity, an unaffected purity 
of heart, of ardent and sublime affections, delighting in the sce- 
nery of Nature, and flying from the sophisticated and vicious 
commerce of the world; but capable, when necessity calls it 
forth, of displaying a rigorous sagacity and a lofty fortitude, 
which appals vice and dignifies adversity! Can we doubt that 
the innocent and enchanting childhood of Emmeline, the Or- 
pHawn of the Casrir, or the angelic affections of Celestina, were 
familiar to the heart of the authour? They contain touches, whicl: 
the warmest fancy, or the most ingenious head, could never supe 
ply. 

Yet this is the writer whose works have been deemed im 
moral! Immoral, by whom? By people who read with pleasure 
of fashionable intrizues ; and wade with interest threugh ail the 


tiase and stupid ordure of a circulating library ! Who delight in 
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the filthy amours of Tom Jones, and Perigrine Pickle ! Who are 
enraptured with stories of ghosts, and robberies, and rapes and 
murders ! 

There is indeed one novel of Mrs. Smith, on which this 
charge of immorality has been more particularly fixed. This is 
Desmond, which turns on the attachment of the hero to a mar- 
ried woman. But how is that attachment regulated ; and in what 
does it end? Does it seek any other gratification than to befriend 
and protect the beloved object under adversity, dereliction, and 
trials of the most aggravated nature ? Does the lovely Geraldine 
indulge in any act, any thought or wish, that angels could disap- 
prove ? What then is the crime of the authour? That she has 
drawn characters too virtuous for the world! And that she has 
placed them in situations of trial, which the world must not imi- 
tate, because it could not preserve its innocence in them ! 

But I hear it objected that there is a deficiency of religion 
in her works. Are novels then to be tried by the rules of a ser- 
mon? Surely in works of amusement the too frequent mention of 
this subject would profane it, and rather destroy than increase 
the reverence for it. Are any of the sentiments, or any of the 
characters, enforced by her, contrary to religion? It seems to 
have been her pian to pourtray virtue attractive by its own love- 
liness; and to leave it to divines to set forth the more awful mo- 
tives of the Revealed World ! 

“ What moral effect,’ cry these censurers, “ do her tales 
produce ?”” I cannot help smiling, when I hear this question 
asked by those, who hang with rapture over the hobgobleries of 
the nursery. I suppose they are under the influence of the les- 
sons they were taught in their infancy, when they were studying 
some of the tedious fables of A.sop, or Gay, to value them only as 
an exemplification of two lines of trite moral at the end! 

Is there then no morali effect produced by an innocent 
amusement of the mind? Is there nothing in the delineation of 
scenes, which enchant the fancy, and melt the heart? Is there 
nothing in the picture of female loveliness, sitting, 


«“ Like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief?” 
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Is there nothing in calling forth that exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, which at once refines and exalts ? 

But are these the real causes, why the admirable produc- 
tions of this fair writer have been thus depreciated ? I think not, 
In some the prejudice was founded on her religious principles. 
She was an approver of the origin of the French Revolution, and 
in Desmond spoke, with too much bitterness of the privileged 
orders, and of the abuses of ancient institutions. Is there then 
no freedom of opinion in this country? Is there no forgiveness 
for one, who was smarting under unjust oppression, and exaspe- 
rated bythe undeserved neglect and insolence of “ boobies mount- 
ed over her head?” By others her touches of character were 
thought too nice; they were too exquisite for the apprehension of 
some ; while to many they laid open the obliquities of the heart, 
or the head, with too keenapen. The broad caricatures, and 
glaring colours of common novels, which excited the heavy at- 
tention of ordinary readers, were too extravagant to touch those 
irritable beings, who shrunk at the sharp incision of Mrs. Smith. 

For want of these glaring colours and farce-like personages, 
some taxed her with want of fancy, and some with a departure 
from real life. The reverse appears to be the truth ! 

Of Mrs. Smith’s poetry it is not easy to speak in terms too 
high. ‘There is so much unaffected elegance ; so much pathos 
and harmony in it ; the images are so soothing and so delightful ; 
and the sentiments so touching, so consonant to the best move- 
ments of the heart ; that no reader of pure taste can grow weary 
of perusing them. Sorrow was her constant companion ; and 
she sung witha thorn at her bosom, which forced out strains of 
melody, expressive of the most affecting sensations, interwoven 
with the rich hues of an inspired fancy. Her name therefore is 
sure to live among the most favoured of the Muse ; but in gra- 
titude for the long and exquisite pleasure I have received from 
her compositions, I feel some satisfaction in making this humble 
and hasty attempt to do justice to her character.* 


* Most of the facts contained in this memoir are drawn from the 
account of Mrs. Smith, in Phillips’s ** Publick Characters ;” that arti 
ele bearing many internal marks of authenticity. 
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Hi NO 6. ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF MRS. WEST. 


THIS excellent woman and elegant writer has favoured the 
world with another Novel, which, like all her previous literary 
i, labours, is equally honourable to her taste, her imagination, and 

f her principles. Novel-readers however—that is, those who read } 
Pol for the story—complain of the “ Rerusau.” ‘They do not like 
it, because “ it ends so dad/y’”"—-So fine a fellow as lord Avondel, 
ought not to have been killed ; nor so amiable a woman as Emily, 
have been made so unhappy ! But Mrs. West represents things 
| i as they are ; and notas they ozghr to be, according to the notions 

of the idle and the superficial. Itis sufficient for her, to see, 

( that temporal blessings are distributed alike to the good, and the 
if f : bad. Her pen is guided by truth and nature, and she firmly vin- 
dicates the ways of Providence ; by showing the wisdom of se- 
curing a “ better part.” 

In all her writings, this excellent authour, uniformly maintains 


: the inadequacy of Morality, without the support of Religion : 
that justice, temperance, and charity, are duties which we owe 
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i to ourselves, and to one another,—and that the practice of them 
must necessarily produce, to ourselves, the most delightful en 


society by so many interesting and endearing ties, our happiness 
- < o 


L) joyment ; and to many others, within our sphere of action, the 
1 ’ most substantial benefits. But, as she well contends, we mus‘ 
mt not look for our reward in this world, except that peace of mind 
! P f' which resuits from conscious integrity : for linked as we are to 


must depend in a great measure, upon others. This truth Mrs. 
West has exemplified in the “ Refusal,” in her characters of 


Hae Selina and Emily: both perfectly amiable, but plunged into 
i i wretchedness, by the vices of their connexions, and finding 
: their consolation alone in that Being who permitted their suffer- 
ings. But though she contends that the virtuous are not al- 
ways, and certainly, to expect the possession of wealth, and 
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igi honour, and tranquillity—she does not discourage the young and 
t sanguine, from pursuing the path of rectitude, by bestowing 


iM prosperity more frequently on the wicked. The painter who 
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would copy from life, must sometimes place his characters in 
the seats of power, and pour the profusions of plenty into their 
laps: for the dews of Heaven are seen to descendalike on the good 
and the bad ; and he may relieve his picture at others, as Mrs, 
W. has judiciously done, by giving comforts and blessings to 
some of her best personages. 

In the resembling fates, and characters of lord Avondel in 
“ The Refusal,” and lady Geraldine in “ The tale of the Times,” 
she has given us another variety in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. These persons were equally distinguished in a most boun- 
tiful degree, by the gifts of nature and fortune. They had beauty, 
talents, wealth, honour and goodness. One latent weakness— 
vanity, and the love of fame,—led them to trifle with danger ; . 
and finally broutht them to misery and death !—Nor were they 
vain of trivial accomplishments, external and glittering ; but of 
mental and intellectual qualities : honourable to themselves, and 
useful to society—and hence we are reminded, that the afpro- 
bation of the <varid, is not to be the mofive to virtue. 

Both the Novels above-mentioned, seem to be especially de- 
signed to reprove a crime which is “ not so much as named” in 
our new world, but which in some European countries, as ap- 
pears by the representations of their writers, is committed with 
an unblushing effrontery, which is shocking, and incredible to 
our uncontaminated feelings : and we cannot contemplate, with- 
out participating in the noble indignation which this highly mo- 
ral authour uniformly pours upon so detestable a violation of 
decency and law. Her sentiments, indeed, are always distin- 
guished by a high sense of piety and virtue.’ She has no pallia- 
tions—no apoligies for vice, though she is gentle and forgiving 
to weakness. But if, happily, we are without our Paulina’s and 
Fitzorborne’s,——-we may yet learn from these very instructive 
compositions, a necessary lesson. To make the marriage state 
as happy, and respectable as it was originally intended to be, is 
a favourite object with Mrs. West. That good principles on both 
sides, are essential to this end, cannot be doubted ; and conse- 
quently, that an izconsiderate choice, will very probably produce 
disappointment and diseust. But people are generally young 
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when this important choice is made, and youth is not apt to deli- 
berate : indeed its inexperience renders it unable to discover the 
real gem, amidst the glaring impositions of fashion or hypocrisy. 
How much less can it examine those nicer shades of character, 
those similarities of taste and feeling, without which no suscep- 
tible mind can be truly happy. Many an ill-assorted, though 
perhaps worthy couple, drag out their lives heavily together, in 
a state of continual apathy or disgust, because they find not 
those congenial sentiments, that peculiar manner, or temper, 
which is necessary to their particular enjoyment of domestick 
society. But if the imperfection of our natures has thus sub- 
jected us to one of the greatest infelicities of human life—an 
unegual marriage—if we mect with little else than disappoint- 
ment where we had “ garner’d up our hearts”—if we find our 
‘* gay visions of unreal bliss’”*—passing away like a morning cloud, 
and all our bright hopes destroyed by passion, by prejudice 
or folly, what then is tobe done? are we to lie down and die 
because we are not permitted to be happy in the manner most 
agreeable to our own imaginations ?~Mrs. West teaches—that a 
beneficent Providence has seldom denied us every blessing, 
though he has not gratified every wish. Should our chosen 
companion be found destitute of those good qualities on which 
we had most fixed our hearts, he may perhaps possess others, 
for which we did not mean tc bargain—and even in the total fai- 
lure of every endeavour to bring “ good out of evil”, the affec- 
iion of our friends, the education of our children, the solaces 
of society, and many other means are yet left to preserve a well- 
regulated mind, from “ that misery which conscious guilt alone 
can justify.” 

We have indeed undertaken Mrs. West’s eulogium—yei 
we are not quite sure that we can bear her out in her lofty noti- 
ons of domestick prerogative. Even as “ Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him Lord,” would she have us, her ill-fated daughters, 
to yield submission to our constituted heads. We have it is true 
of late, been told of some polite divines, who omit the nauseous 
word odey,in their marriage ceremonies—we mean not, however, 
eyen under such orthodox authority, to lay claim to any inter, 
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dicted privileges—but profess our willingness to “ render unto 
Cesar, the things that are (really) Czsar’s.” But we are rather 
of opinion, that this lady has accorded to Cesar, somewhat 
more than this lawful tribute when she enjoins us in all cases to 
conform to the “ tempers,” “ the tastes” and even the humours of 
our husbands—“ ever opposing their wishes in things that are 
really immaterial.” Forshould we be so very obliging, we 
might sometimes sacrifice some of our greatest blessings, and 
confirm a captious spirit in intolerable tyranny : besides, she her- 
self asserts, that “a conscientious wife ever wishes to restrain 
her husband, from doing what would prove injurious to his heaith 
fortune, or reputation”’—but how will she be able to perform 
this important duty, if she be wholly conformed to his, perhaps, 
vitiated taste, or temper? In truth, that mutual forbearance and 
sincere desire to please, which alone can promote harmony in 
the married pair, requires as many sacrifices on the part of one, 
as the other. But it is nevertheless observable, that this lady, in 
her excessive submission to the lords of the creation, is rather 
conceding to the existing state of things, than passing her sober 
judgment on what they ought to be—for this “ subservience” of 
women she says—“ is not solely confined to the conjugal tie, nor 
does it only revert backwards to the consecrated claims of pater- 
nity : our brothers, nay even our very sons, will reap the privi- 
lege of Adam, and whenever we fix with them in a domestic re- 
sidence, we must conform to their humours, anticipate their 
wishes, and alleviate their misfortunes, or else forfeit their af- 
fections, and forego their society”—She therefore advises us, to 
obey the apostolick injunction---to live in harmony with all men. 
A regular discussion of the writings of Mrs. West, is not 
intended by the authour of these cursory remarks. Neither her 
lcisure nor her abilities presume so far. But a warm admiration 
of her animated style, and entertaining manner---together with a 
strong conviction of the excellence of the sentiments, generally, 
contained in her “ Letters” to her son---“ Letters to a young la- 
dy”---and in her Novels, induce her to call them into notice, as 
standard preceptors, in mora/s especially.---It must be apparent to 
every reader, that the great difference between the manners of 
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England and America, must render many of the sarcasms and 
instructions of British writers on this head, inapplicable to us. 
Yet they are not all so---for the sameness of character between 
the Mother and the Daughter is often observable in their mutu- 
al customs, fashions, and habits of thinking. 

Most zealously attached to her country and its whole consti- 
tution, Mrs. West is the strenuous advocate of hereditary ho- 
nours---and partial even to bigotry--- to the Episcopal establish- 
ment of England. And here we must urge one serious objec- 
tion, to her otherwise liberal, and enlightened understanding--- 
for we cannot agree with her, that “ a congregation electing the 
*“ Teacher who shall distribute to them the word and bread of 
“ life”---bears any resemblance to “ school boys choosing their 
“own instructors.” | We have proved in our happy country, 
that this liberty may be exercised without producing those mo- 
ral disorders which she thinks must arise from a “ dependant 
ministry.” But it is the best evidence of his sincerity and wis- 
dom, that she constantly entreats her young readers to study the 
scriptures—the surest guides of faith and practice. 

England has reason to glory in her illustrious women.— 
The present age abounds in female writers, both in prose and 
verse—and they are so numerous, and so equally excellent—- 
that it is almost invidions to name even one. The circumstances 
peculiar to a young and yet unsettled country, permit not to our 
ladies, the leisure of cultivation, necessary to become authours. 
But we are readers and there is a general taste for books amongst 
ns.—Let us then—while we give to themthe praise towhich they 
are entitled——and glory too, in them, as a part ‘of our sex—dlet 
us avail ourselves of their talents—and profit by their abilities. 

CONSTANTIA. 








TURKISH NEW TESTAMENT. 

_ The missionaries deputed by the Edinburgh missionary so- 
ciety to Carass on the borders of the Caspian Sea, have been for 
a considerable time engaged in preparing a version of the New 
Testament in the Turkish dialects, which is vernacular among 
a population of nearly thirty millions, extending from the banks 
of the Wolg to the shores of the Euxine. To enable them to 
print 5000 copies of it, the society has furnished, at its own cost, 
a proper set of types and the necessary paper, which have reach- 
ed the place of their destination. 
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CRITICISM—Pixe’s EXPEDITIONS. 


AN account of expeditions to the sources of the Mississippi, and 

through the western parts of Louisiana, to the sources of the 
Arkansaw, Kans, La Platte, and Pierre Jaun rivers ; fer- 
Jormed by order of the government of the United States, dur- 
ng the years 1805, 1866, and 1807 ; and a tour through the 
mntertor farts of New Sprain, when conducted through these 
Provinces by order of the Captain General, in the year 1807. 
By major Z. M. Pike. Illustrated by Mapfis and Charts. 
Philadelphia ; fiublished by Conrad & Co. tc. Fielding Lucas, 
jr. Baltimore, &c. Octave, fift. 277, with apfipendices, mars, 
tables, Se. fift. 204. Price $3 50 bound. 


[ Continued from Page 159.} 


Notwithstanding his recent long absence upon the journey 
to explore the sources of the Mississippi, such was the ardour ol 
our traveller, that in the course of two months and a half he com- 
menced a second journey, in a new direction, which appeared 
likely to be even more dilificult and laborious than the former. 
Tis journey, of which we now propose to give an account, com- 
menced on the 15th of July 1806, and was iatended ultimately to 
explore the head waters of those two great rivers, the Arkansaw 
and the Red River, of the Mississippi, which, flowing eastwardly 

rom an immense distance in the interior, promised a medium of 
navigation unrivalled in importance and extent westward. Con- 
nected with this great object was the restoration to their homes 
of some Osage and Pawnee Indians who had been taken prison- 
ers by the Potowatomies, and redeemed by the government of 
the United States, and were now at St. Louis on their return from 
the City of Washington: besides which, instructions were given 
to Mr. Pike to mediate peace between several Indian nations on 
his route. 

The travellers proceeded in boats up the Missouri to the 
junction of the river Osage, and from thence ascended the Osage 
to the villages of that nation. This voyage was comparatively 
easy, and was effected with complete success by the 15th of Au- 
gust: the prisoners being restored to their long lost families and 
homes, and received with the liveliest testimonies of affection, as 
well as of gratitude to their deliverers: the red people manifest- 
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first time seen: sometimes mingling in small troops with various 
other animals : then collecting in a powerful squadron, and ad- 
vancing with a force that made the earth tremble, they stood ga- 
zing upon the travellers, till finding themselves pursued they 
bound away with a rapidity which no exertions could overtake 
buffaloes grazing on the meadows in numbers which it asto- 
nishes us to hear of. In one instance not less than three thou- 
sand were seen at one view, covering the opposite bank of the 
river. Besides these were herds of deer, elks, &c. so numerous 
that our authour says, he 


‘ Will not attempt to describe the droves of animals they 
now saw on their route; suffice it to say that the face of the 
prairie was covered with them on each side of the river; *>cir 
numbers exceeded imagination.’ 


The great multitude of wild animals which collected toge- 
ther about this spot may be accounted for as well from the abun- 
dance of grass on the prairies as the facility of procuring salt, 
which is well known to be a most desirable gratification to beasts, 
particularly in the remote parts of the interior, where the air be- 
ing very fresh and pure compared with that on the coast, excites 
a keener appetite for this fossil. Hence salt licks and springs in 
the interior have always been the favourite resort of the wild ani- 
mals, and are probably often the scene of their bloodiest combats; 
and the last of the extinct race-of Mammoths seems to have been 
overpowered in some great conflict for salt, in the licks of which 
its bones have been found. 


* We observed, says Mr. Pike, this day (31st October) a spe- 
cies of crystallization in the road (when the sun was high) in low 
places where there had been water settled ; on tasting it 1 found 
it to be salt. This gave in my mind some authenticity to the re- 
port of the prairie being covered for leagues.’ Again on the 3d 
November, after mentioning their passing numerous herds of 
buffaloes, elk, some horses, &c. he says, ‘ the river bottoms were 
full of salt ponds, and the grass similar to our salt meadows.’ 
Further up the river he obtained specimens of rock salt, impreg- 
nated wih sulphur. 


The eyes of the travellers were here greeted with a sight 
wholly new and unexpected ; which resulted in the ascertainment 
ofa very important feature in the geography of North America, 
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+h.) we believe has been hitherto unknown to this portion of the 


» 15th of November, at two o’clock in the afternoon, I 
thouent | could distinguish a mountain to our right which ap- 
poo es |.ke a small biue cloud; viewed it with the spy glass, and 
yy. Suit More convinced in my conjecture, yet only communicat- 
€< it to Doctor Robinson, who was in front with me, but in half 
an hour, they appeared in full view before us. When our small 
party arrived on the hill, they with one accord gave three cheers 
to the Mexican Mountains. Their appearance can be easily ima- 
gined by those who have crossed the Alleghany ; but their sides 
were whiter as if covered with snow, or a white stone. These 
were a spur of the great western chain of mountains, which divide 
the waters of the Pacific from those of the Atlantic ocean ; and it 
divided the waters which empty into the bay of the Holy Spirit 
from those of the Mississippi, as the Alleghany does those which 
discharge themselves into the latter river and the Atlantic They 
appcar to present a natural boundary between the province of 
Lonisiana and New Mexico, and would be a defined and natural 
boundary.’ 


A remarkably high point of this chain of mountains drew 
the attention of Mr. Pike, and he formed the plan of ascending to 
its top, for the purpose of taking from that commanding height 
(which he supposed to be distant one day’s march) a draught of 
the surrounding country. He commenced his enterprise at one 
o’clock on the 24th of November. His calculation however 
proved extremely deceptive ; for after three days march they had 
only arrived on the top of the chain ; and here the snow was mid- 
die deep, no sign of beast or bird inhabiting that region ; the 
Thermometer which stood at 9° above O at the foot, fell to 4° be- 
low O ; while the great peak which was the object of his journey 
still appeared at the distance of fifteen or sixteen miles, bare of 
vegetation and covered with snow, as high again as the portion 
they had ascended: to all appearance beyond the power of any 
human being to reach its summit. These and other circumstan- 
ces compelled their return, after having enjoyed, even at the 
height they had reached, the sublime spectacle which the Alpine 
regions present, of a clear heaven around, while the rolling of 
the clouds below appears like the foaming of the troubled ocean. 

The perpendicular height of this mountain, says Mr. Pike 
‘as taken by Dr. Robinson and himself) from the level of the 
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ing that however they may controul their feelings at ordinary 
times, they are as fully sensible to the touches of nature and of 
affection, on such occasions,as the most refined of civilized society. 
From this point the journey was to be made on horseback 
through trackless wastes and unknown mountains and rivers, 
where the travellers were compelled to depend upon their suc- 
cess in hunting for the supply of their daily subsistence. 

In prosecuting their journey they of course left the direction 
of the great rivers, and travelled westwardly along the dividing 
ridges of the waters of the Osage and the Arkansaw. The first 
great river which they struck upon in this route was a branch of 
ihe Kans river, which from this point runs a north easterly 
course till it falls into the Missouri. Among the streams which 
empty into the Kans, Mr. Pike discovered two that were strong- 
ly impregnated with salt ; one so remarkably so as to salt suffici- 
ently the soup of meat boiled in it. Their course hence was nor- 
therly : and brought them, on the first of October, to the Pawnee 
village situated upon the most northern branch of the Kans. Here 
Mr. Pike discovered, in an interview with the chief, that a Spa- 
nish detachment from Mexico had been in pursuit of him, and 
had proceeded to this place. The Pawnee chief, whose situation 
subjected him to the influence of the Spaniards, employed every 
effort of intreaty, artifice and even menace to induce Mr. Pike 
to abandon his design of reaching the Arkansaw and Red rivers, 
and to return home: alleging that he had prevailed upon the 
Spanish detachment to go back from his village without proceed- 
ing further. Our tvaveller had been, however, too long accustom- 
ed to the wiles of these chicfs to be seduced, and had too much 
confidence in the valour of his corps to be terrified from his pur- 
pose. He persisted in fulfilling his instructions, and after some 
altercation and appearance of hostility, took his departure, with- 
out resistance, on the 7th of October. From this point our travel- 
lers directed their course a little West of South, and after cros- 
sing again the branches of the Kans higher up the stream, ar- 
rived, on the 18th of October, upon the Arkansaw ; very much 
‘o their surprize, as they did not suppose that river to be so near 
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The great river is stated by Mr. Pike to be two thousand 
one hundred and seventy three miles in length, following its 
windings: of which nineteen hundred and eighty one miles, from 
its entrance into the Mississippi upwards, are navigable with 
proper boats, in the suitable season: the remaining one hundred 
and ninety two miles following through mountains. Several ri- 
vers empty into it, navigable for a hundred miles and upwards. 
At the place where Mr. Pike now struck it, its water was on his 
first arrival six inches deep, and the stream not more than twen- 
iy feet wide: but a rain of two days afterwards overflowed the 
whole bottom of the river, which at that place was four hundred 
and fifty yards in width. Strange as it may seem, however, the 
viver at a distance of between two and three hundred miles bigh- 
er up, where Mr. Pike met this river again, was much more na- 
vigable than where first seen. This he accounts for by the cir- 
cumstance that the sandy soil below absorbs a considerable por- 
tion of the water, and renders it more shoal than among the 
eravelley bed in the mountains. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Pike 
says that for any impediment he had yet discovered in this river 
he would not hesitate to embark in February at its mouth and 
ascend to the Mexican mountains, with crafts properly con- 
structed. 


‘ By the route of the Arkansaw and the Red River of Cali- 
fornia (continues our author) I am confident in asserting (if my 
information from Spanish gentlemen is correct) there can be es- 
tablished the best communication on this side the Isthmus of 
Darien between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; as, admitting 
the utmost, the land carriage would not be more than two hun- 
dred miles, and the route may be made quite as eligible as our 
public highways over the Alleghany mountains.’ 


Agreeably to their proposed plan, canoes were here built 
and Lieut. Wilkinson with five of the soldiers and two Osages 
descended the river, to examine the portion below, while Mr, 
Pike and the remainder of the corps continued their journey 
North West up the margin of the Arkansaw, for the tang 3: of 
exploring its sources. 

Here the appearance of the country becomes enlivened by 
the numerous wild animals that feed on the prairies or leap 
through the thicket. Herds of wild horses were now for the 
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first time seen: sometimes mingling in small troops with various 
other animals : then collecting in a powerful squadron, and ad- 
vancing with a force that made the earth tremble, they stood ga- 
zing upon the travellers, till finding themselves pursued they 
bound away with a rapidity which no exertions could overtake 
buffaloes grazing on the meadows in numbers which it asto- 
nishes us to hear of. In one instance not less than three thou- 
sand were seen at one view, covering the opposite bank of the 
river. Besides these were herds of deer, elks, &c. so numerous 
that our authour says, he 


‘Will not attempt to describe the droves of animals they 
now saw on their route; suffice it to say that the face of the 
prairie was covered with them on-each side of the river; tocir 
numbers exceeded imagination.’ 


The great multitude of wild animals which collected toge- 
ther about this spot may be accounted for as well from the abun- 
dance of grass on the prairies as the facility of procuring salt, 
which is well known to be a most desirable gratification to beasts, 
particularly in the remote parts of the interior, where the air be- 
ing very fresh and pure compared with that on the coast, excites 
a keener appetite for this fossil. Hence salt licks and springs in 
the interior have always been the favourite resort of the wild ani- 
mals, and are probably often the scene of their bloodiest combats; 
and the last of the extinct race of Mammoths seems to have been 
overpowered in some great conflict for salt, in the licks of which 
its bones have been found. 


* We observed, says Mr. Pike, this day (31st October) a spe- 
cies of crystallization in the road (when the sun was high) in low 
places where there had been water settled; on tasting it I tound 
it to be salt. This gave in my mind some authenticity to the re- 
port of the prairie being covered for leagues.’ Again on the 3d 
November, after mentioning their passing numerous herds of 
buffaloes, elk, some horses, &c. he says, ‘ the river bottoms were 
full of salt ponds, and the grass similar to our salt meadows.’ 
Further up the river he obtained specimens of rock salt, impreg- 
nated wih sulphur. 


The eyes of the travellers were here greeted with a sight 
wholly new and unexpected ; which resulted in the ascertainment 
ofa very important feature in the geography of North America, 
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» 15th of November, at two o’clock in the afternoon, I 
thoueat | could distinguish a mountain to our right which ap- 
| : «. «small blue cloud ; viewed it with the spy glass, and 

1+ more convinced in my conjecture, yet only communicat- 
€. it to Uector Robinson, who was in front with me, but in half 
an hour, they appeared in full view before us. When our small 
party arrived on the hill, they with one accord gave three cheers 
to the Mexican Mountains. Their appearance can be easily ima- 


gined by those who have crossed the Alleghany ; but their sides 


were whiter as if covered with snow, or a white stone. These 
were a sfur of the great western chain of mountains, which divide 
the waters of the Pacific from those of the Atlantic ocean ; and it 
divided the waters which empty into the bay of the Holy Spirit 
from those of the Mississippi, as the Alleghany does those which 
discharge themselves into the latter river and the Atlantic They 
appar to present a natural boundary between the province of 
Louisiana and New Mexico, and would be a defined and natural 
boundary.’ 

A remarkably high point of this chain of mountains drew 
the attention of Mr. Pike, and he formed the plan of ascending to 
its top, for the purpose of taking from that commanding height 
(which he supposed to be distant one day’s march) a draught of 
the surrounding country. He commenced his enterprise at one 
o'clock on the 24th of November. His calculation however 
proved extremely deceptive ; for after three days march they had 
only arrived on the top of the chain ; and here the snow was mid- 
dle deep, no sign of beast or bird inhabiting that region ; the 
Thermometer which stood at 9° above O at the foot, fell to 4» be- 
low O; while the sreat peak which was the object of his journey 
still appeared at the distance of fifteen or sixteen miles, bare of 
vegetation and covered with snow, as high again as the portion 
they had ascended: to all appearance beyond the power of any 
human being to reach its summit. These and other circumstan- 
ces compelled their return, after having enjoyed, even at the 
height they had reached, the sublime spectacle which the Alpine 
regions present, of a clear heaven around, while the rolling of 
the clouds below appears like the foaming of the troubled ocean. 

The perpendicular height of this mountain, says Mr. Pike 
“as taken by Dr. Robinson and himself) from the level of the 
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prairie is 10,581 feet ; and admitting that the prairie is 8000 feet 
from the level of the sea, it would make the elevation of this 
peak 18,581 feet ; equal to some, and surpassing the calculated 
height of others, for the peak of Teneriffe, and falling short of 
that of Chimborazo only 1,701 feet. Indeed it was so remark- 
able as to be known to all the savage nations for hundreds of 
miles around, and to be spoken of with admiration by the Spa- 
niards of N. Mexico, and was the boundary of their travels N. W. 
Indeed in our wandering in the mountains it was never out of 
sight (except when in a valley) from the 14th November to the 
27th January.” —WVote pf. 71. 

A more accurate measurement of the height of Chimboraze 
by Mr. Humboldt (who ascended it to the height of 19,300 feet, 
the highest ever reached on land by any human being) makes it 
21,440 feet, and of course 2589 feet higher than the peak seen by 
Mr. Pike. Still however the height is exceedingly great and only 
surpassed by that of the Andes. That the height of the prairie 
above the level of the ocean is not exaggerated in this statement 
will appear extremely probable from the circumstance of its be- 
ing at the head of several of the largest rivers which intersect 
the continent of North America. From its neighbourhood on 
the north eastern side begin the Yellow Stone (or Pierre Jaune) 
river, the great south western branch of the Missouri ; as well as 
the La Platte which is tributary to that river. On its south 
western side it produces the Red River of California ; on its east 
the Arkansaw, and on its south the Rio del Nord of North Mex- 
ico. And our authour says that he has no hesitation in asserting, 
that he can take a position in the mountains, from which he can 
visit the source of any of those rivers in one day. 

From this peak the travellers ascended a short distance up 
to the sources of the Arkansaw, and then returned by a more 
western route. Here they struck again a large river, which they 
congratulated themselves upon finding, thinking it the Red River 
of the Mississippi, which they were so anxiously seeking. But 
on tracing it further down Mr. Pike, upon examining it from the 
summit of a mountain, recognized it to be his old acquaintance 
the Arkansaw ; and they now re-occupied on the 5th of January 
the camp which they had left a month before. 

‘Here, says our author, the whole party (which had sepa- 
rated to hunt) being once more joined together, we felt compa- 
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ratively happy notwithstanding the great mortifications I expe- 
rienced at having been so egregiously deceived as to the Red 
River. I now felt at considerable loss how to proceed, as any 
idea of services at that time from my horses were entirely pre- 
posterous. Thus, after various plans formed and rejected, and 
the most mature deliberation, I determined to build a small place 
for defence and deposit, and leave part of the baggage, horses, 
my interpreter and one man, and with the balance, our packs of 
Indian presents, ammunition, tools, &c. cross the mountains on 
foot, find the Red River, and then send back a party to conduct 
the horses and baggage by the most eligible route we could dis- 
cover: by which time the horses would be so far recovered as to 
be able to endure the fatigues of a march.’ 


Mr. Pike prosecuted this bold and arduous journey in the 
depth of winter, over rugged precipices and mountains, during 
coid, so intense as to disable two of his party from proceeding, 
(Reaumer’s thermometer being once at eighteen and a half below 
©) through almost incessant snows, and he was near perishing for 
want of food. His course was south, up a branch of the Arkan- 
saw, till on the 27th January he arrived upon a stream bearing 
West which he fervently hailed as one of the waters of the Red 
River, and which led him on the 30th January to the banks of a 
Jarge river that he purposed to be the object of his search, but 
which in reality was the Rio del Nord; which river Mr. Pike 
now struck a considerable distance above the most northerly of 
the Spanish settlements in Santa Fee. 

Upon recurring to the valuable maps which accompany 
this work it will be seen that in going the southern course that 
he pursued, he passed about a hundred miles to the westward of 
the sources of Red River: which take their rise on the east side 
of the mountains he crossed, not reaching beyond them as the 
Arkansaw was before found to do. 

The Rio del Nord, on which river Mr. Pike now found him-« 
self, flows from its source through the province of Santa Fee, 
the most northerly of the provinces of Mexico; and continues 
afterwards through various other provinces. It rises in the chains 
in the neighbourhood of the peak we have mentioned ; but while 
all the other great rivers branch off and flow easterly into the 
Mississippi or westwardly into the Gulph of California, the Rie 


del Nord, confined by two parallel ranges of high meuntains, is 
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hke the Nile limited to the valley between, through which it 
continues till about the latitude of 30° where it bursts through 
the eastern chain, and turning south-eastwardly after many wind- 
ings empties itself into the Guiph of Mexico 

Here, after a journey of upwards fifteen hundred miles, Mr 
Pike’s attention was directed to preparing for his return home on 
the bosom of the supposed Red River; and while making his 
preparations he formed a stockade in the neighbourhood of a 
place on the river, the description of which reminds us of the 
delightful valley of Abyssinia which the venerable pen of the 
great moralist has described in the Tale of Rasselis. 


‘On the 5th of January the Doctor and myse!f went out te 
hunt, and after chasing some deer for several hours without suc- 
cess, we ascended a high hill which Jay south of our camp, from 
which we had a view of all the prairie and rivers to the North of 
us; it was at the same time one of the most sublime and beauti- 
ful prospects ever presented to the eyes of man. The prairie lying 
nearly North and South was probably sixty miles by forty five. 
The main river bursting out of the western mountain, and meet- 
ing from the North East a large branch which divides tiie chain 
of mountains, proceeds down the prairie, making many large and 
beautiful islands, one of which I judged contains a hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, all meadow ground, covered with innumerabie 
herds of deer. About six miles from the mountains which cross 
the prairie at the south end, a branch of twelve steps wide pays 
its tribute to the main stream from the West. Four miles below 
is a stream of the same size which enters on the East: from the 
entrance of this down was about three miles to the junction of the 
West fork, which waters the foot of the hill onthe North, while 
the main river winds along in meanders on the East. In short, 
this view combined the sublime and beautiful ; the great and lof- 
ty mountains covered with eternal snows, seemed to surround the 
juxuriant vale crowned with perennial flowers, like a terrestrial 
paradise shut out from the view of man.’ 


The stockade, however, afier being completed with consider- 
able labour, as well as their preparations to descend the supposed 
Red River, became totally useless by the occurrence of an event 
which first apprized them of their being on the Rio del Nord, and 
within the limits of the Spanish Territory. For on the 16th of 
February they were discovered by some Spanish spies, and on 
the 26th of the same month were visited by a Spanish military 
force consisting of an hundred infantry and dragoons under the 
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command of two Lieutenants. They had instructions from the 
Governor o: New Mexico to cause the American party to march 
to Santa Fee, under the engagement of enabling them to proceed 
home. To this our traveller after some hesitation consented, and 
marched out of his stockade on the 27th of February on his route 
to Santa Fee, with which he conciudes the second part of his tour. 

in order to give a continued narrative of this tour we have 
omitted till now the following interesting description of the 
Wishtonwish or Prairie Dogs, some of which Mr. Pike killed 
in October, shortly after his first arrival upon the Arkansaw. 

‘ The Wishtonwish of the Indians, Prairie Dogs of some, 
or Squirreis, as I should de inclined to denominate them, reside 
onthe prairies of Louisiana in towns or villages, having an evi- 
dent police established in their communities. The sites of their 
towns are generally on the brow of a hill near some creek or 
poad, in order to be convenient to water, and that the high ground 
which they iuhabit may not be subject to inundation. Their re- 
sidence being under ground is burrowed out, and the earth an- 
swers the doubie purpose of keeping out the water, and afford- 
ing an elevated piace in wet seasons to repose on, and to give 
them afurther and more distinct view of the country. Their 
holes desceid in a spiral form, and therefore 1 could never as- 
certain their depth ; but I once had a hundred and forty kettles of 
water poured into one of them, in order to drive out the occupant, - 
but without effect. In the circuit of their villages they clear off 
ali the grass, and leave the earth bare of vegetation; but whe- 
ther it is frotm an instinct they possess inducing them to keep 
the ground thus cleared, or whether they make use of the herbe 
age as food, I cannot pretend to determine. The latter opinion 
I think entitled to a preference, as their teeth designate them to 
be of the graminiverous species, and I know of no other sub- 
stance which is produced in the vicinity of their positions on 
which they could subsist, nor do they extend their excursions 
more than half a mile from the burrows. They are of a dark 
brown colour except their bellies which are white. Their tails 
are not so long as those of our grey squirrels, but are shaped pre 
cisely like theirs ; their teeth, head, nails, and body are the per- 
fect squirrel, except that they are generally fatter than that ani- 
mal. Their villages sometimes extend over two and three miles 
square, in which there must be innumerable hosts of these, as 
there is generally a burrow every ten steps in which there are 
two or more, and you see new ones partly excavated on all the 
borders of the town. We killed ‘great numbers of them 
with our rifles, and found them excellent meat, after 

they were exposed a night or two to the frost, by which means 
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the rankness acquired by their subterraneous dwelling is correct- 
ed. As you approach their towns—you are saluted on all sides 
by the cry of Wishtonwish (from which they derive their name 
with the Indians) uttered in a shrill and piercing manner. You 
then observe them all retreating to the entrance of their burrows 
where they post themselves, and regard every even the slightest 
movement that you make. It requires a very nice shot with a 
rifle to kill them, as they must be killed dead ; for as long as life 
exists they continue to work into their cells. It is extremely 
dangerous to pass through their towns, as they abound with rat- 
tle-snakes both of the yellow and black species; and strange as 
it may appear, I have seen the Wishtonwish, the rattle-snake, 
the horn frog, with which the prairie abounds (termed by the 
Spaniards the Camelion, from their taking no visible sustenance) 
and a land tortoise all take refuge in the same hole. I do not pre- 
tend to assert that it was their common place of resort, but I 
have witnessed the above facts more than in one instance.’ 


We must not omit a description of a new species of bird 


caught by our traveller. 

‘It was of a green colour, almost the size of a quail, hada 
small tuft on its head like a pheasant, and was of the carniverous 
species: it differed from any bird we ever saw in the United 
States. We kept him with usin a small wicker cage, feeding 
him on meal, until I left the interpreter on the Arkansaw with 
whom [I left it. We at one time took a companion of the same 
species and put them into the same cage, when the first resident 
never ceased attacking the stranger until he killed him.’ 

We shall conclude this part of our author’s tour with some 
ideas which naturally occur from an attention to the scene of his 
travels. 

That vast tract of country lying westward of the Mississippi 
and south of the Missouri, presents numerous features peculiar 
to itself, which strongly distinguish it from the country to 
the eastward of that river. Its rivers are of greater size and of 
larger extent andit presents many varieties of animals which were 
unknown to the forests that formerly shaded our present abodes. 
But what most remarkably distinguishes it from the country be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Atlantic, is the vast extent of un- 
timbered country which, except occasionally upon the borders of 
its streams, pervades its whole extent. The states at present 


peopled (as well as several that remain yet to be settled) present- 


ed in their original situation, a continued, thick, and shady forest. 
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Although this required from the settler the arduous labour of 
clearing off its prodigious trunks before he could raise an ear of 
corn or a blade of grass, yet the soil manured by the vegetable 
mould of several centuries, amply repaidd him for all his toils. 
But in the tract we have mentioned, a sandy and barren soil is 
incapable of rearing timber in the first instance, and we are as- 
tonished in coming from the Atlantic states to find vast tracts of 
country as clear and open as meadows, which we find upon exa- 
mination tobe in general of a dry and sandy soil, destitute of 
moisture, and wholly incapable of that produce which rewards 
the labour of the husbandman here. Inthe neighbourhood of 
the streams it is true a rich soil is found, covering even the prai- 
ries ; in some places more extensive than in others: thus from 
the Missouri to the head of the Osage river, a distance, in a 
straight line, of probably three hundred miles, the country, says 
our authour, will admit of a numerous, extensive and compact 
population: but from thence on the rivers Kanse, La Platte, 
Arkansaw and their numerous branches, it appears to be fosszble 
to introduce only a limited population. And the immense tracts 
lying between these and the other streams of that country, pre- 
sent a barren soil, without timber for the various necessities of 
life, parched and dryed up for eight months of the year, and 
making the opinion formed by our authour still more likely to be 
justified when the neighbouring country is opened to the influ- 
ence of the sun, that “ these vast plains of the Western hemi- 
sphere may become in time equally celebrated as the sandy de- 
serts of Africa ; for I saw in my route in various places, tracts of 
many leagues where the wind had thrown up the sand in all the 
fanciful forms of the ocean’s rolling wave, and on which nota 
speck of vegetable matter existed.” 

While, therefore, there is room enough for the surplus of 
our population to expand, and for the imagination to indulge it- 
self in the prospect of immense countries yet to be the smiling 
abodes of civilized man, the prospect is not unbounded. We 
shall be shut in on the West by a sandy ocean, as on the East by 
a watery sea: and our settlers confined on the West to the bor- 
‘lers of the Missouri and a Mississippi will, perhaps, more fortu- 
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nately for our union, be constrained to leave the uncultivable 


prairies to the sparse and wandering aborigines of the country. 
(To be continued. ) 

















THE LADY’s PRECEPTOR. 


The American Lady’s Precefitor : a compilation of observations, 
Essays and Poetical Effusions, designed to direct the Female 
mind in a course of fleasing and instructive reading. Balti- 
more, Edward J. Coale, fift. 276 ; frrice 87 1-2 cents bound. 


THIS isa very useful collection of pieces selected with 
judgment and taste ; and it may boast a merit not common to 
books of this class: that of being adapted to the use of young 
girls. Biographical sketches of distinguished women afford 
more sujtable lessons than fictitious characters, because they are 
far more interesting and more likely to excite emulation in 
youthful minds. It is to be wished that this department had been 
extended by the portraits of some females who were meritorious 
in private life, besides Miss Smith and Mrs. Ferguson. Our 
republican Misses have not much chance of practicing the gra- 
ces of royalty, nor can they always see that the humility of Queen 
Mary, for instance, would adorn them. We do not, however, 
object to these narratives in themselves ; they are very captivat- 
ing. 

The life of Mrs. Ferguson is one of the most interesting in 
the book, on various accounts. Her principal merits are attain- 
able by most ladies, and she was an American, whom many of 
us knew and of whom all should be proud. The style resembles 
that of Dr. Rush, at whose house she was a frequent guest. 

It is very well to hold up such an extraordinary woman as 
Miss Smith to the admiration of the wor/d. Even in England, 
which abounds with distinguished females, her genius was con- 
templated with mingled emotions of astonishment and reverence. 
But although not one in a thousand is blessed with such powers, 
and very few of our American women have leizure and oppor- 
tunities to acquire any stock of learning, yet it is within the 
means of many to obtain a large share of uscful knowledge : and 
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so illustrious an example as this, is admirably calculated to excite 
their ambition and industry. 

Our ideas of female education are greatly enlarged. A 
young lady is not now, as formerly, confined to her needle until 
she is old enough to superintend a nursery or wrangle in the 
kitchen. Women are no longer the ignoble servants, but the 
comfort, the delight, the guide of man. It is true we do not, as 
in the days of chivalric gallantry, course over the country, com- 
pelling all to acknowledge the superior attractions of some fa- 
voured Dulcinea ; but we strive to provide them with those tes- 
timonials which establish their claims to a rank among the mo- 
dest, the amiable and the enlightened. It is by cultivating their 
minds, and rejecting with frigid indifference the silly conversa- 
tion of those un-idea’d bipeds, who crowd our street corners and 
bask in, the gleams of the sun, that females are enabled to as- 
sume that rank in society which they are so eminently calculated 
to support and adorn. 

As we have already observed, this book is eminently well 
calculated for the purpose for which it is intended ; and we shall 
be glad to see it in general use among the conductors of our fe- 


male seminaries. 








KING PEPIN, @ Tragedy, 6y Rocrer Horn, School Master 
of Newham. 


[Continued from page 92, } 


if any one has read our second number, a circumstance 
which the long phiz of our publisher inclines us to doubt, he will 
probably recollect that we left the magnanimous King of France 
and the Duke of Acquitain, about to solace their troubles over a 
pot of ale. It may be objected by some that the beverage which 
was to allay the thirst of King Pepin and prepare his lips for the 
utterance of the mighty secret, was not of that royal flavour 
which was suited tothe taste and dignity of the noble tiplers. 
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But the great Dr. Johnson has anticipated me in answering this 
captious criticism, which no social fellow would make. To 
make great things familiar and give dignity to the insignificant, 
he says, is the first business of a poet, and this, I think, our au- 
thour has effected with admirable adroitness : for he has exalted 
this humble liquor to a station which nectar itself would be proud 
of occupying, and has relieved his humble readers from that un- 
easiness which the presence of great men inspires, by reducing 
his heroes to a level with the meanest topers at Mrs. Barling’s 
beer house. Let any man who attends our theatre, step but to the 
next door, into this delightful retreat, and he will immediately 
perceive the force of my observations and acknowledge the sound 
judgment which Mr. Horn displays—But to return to our 
drama. 

The third scene opens, with the introduction of the machi- 
nery of the play—Here too Mr. Hora has exhibited an admi- 
rable novelty of conception and boldness of execution. He 
summons no Olympian Gods to wield their thunder, nor calls up- 
on any hideous witches to work their incantations ; but produces 
the denouement of his plot by the intervention of a supernatural 
sort of horse-jockey called Pacolet, who skims along the breeze 
ona wooden steed. And this horse too, we shall find in the se- 
quel to be not less useful than the wonderful animal which effect- 
ed the downfal of Troy. 





ACT I.—Sceng III. 
Pepin, Savary, Pacolet, and regal train. 


Pefiin. Let him approach then ; hark, thou imp of hell ! 
See’st thou yon house, beneath the castle wall, 
Whose lofty chimney bears a whisp of straw ; 
While o’er the portal arch, drawn by the hand 
Of some great artist, hangs a Cat and Fiddle ? 
Thither tny headlong flight direct, and thence 
Bring me a pot of ale. 

Pac. A pot of ale!!! 

Death and damnation seize thee, vulgar tyrant ! 
Cramps rack thee ! fevers burn thee ! pestilence 
Consume thy curst, confounded clumsy carcase !* 


* An alliteration which Gray or Oliver Oldschool might envy. Plan 
dite lectores. Ed. 
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A pot of ale! Oh vengeance ! was’t for this 
I cast thy horoscope, and also cut 
The welky corns trom off thy tortur’d toes : 
Compos’d thee almanacks ; foretold the seasons 
Friendly to physick and phlebotomy : 
Yea, and with skilful hand did smoothly mow 
The rank excrescence of thy stumpy beard ? 
Is this the meed for all my service past ? 
A pot of ale ! Oh vengeance ! Oh— 
(Exit ina terrible rage.) 

Pepi. Why, Duke, the conjurer is in a passion. 

Confound the fellow! does he think good ale, 
Which glads the cobler, is denied the king ? 

Sav. It is the pride of science, goed my Liege ; 
He scorns the friendly office of a tapster. 

Pap. Why, let him scorn, we’ll talk no more of him, 
For since we cannot have good drink brought here, 
We must per-force, go where the good drink is. 

Lead on, my worthy Peer. 


(£xeunt to the ale-house, with all their followers. ) 
END OF ACT FIRST. 


Such is the first act, which we apprehend every reader of 
taste will regard as a delicious morsel. The fire and imagina- 
tion of the Poct are apparently strong, yet duly modified and kept 
under by art. With great ingenuity he has opened the plot so 
far as to create interest and no farther. In the contexture of a 
dramatick fable, this, unquestionably is the chief excellence.— 
Had King Pepin found an opportunity of revealing his se-~ 
cret, the whole affair would be at an end; but the interrup- 
tions, which the Poct has artfully thrown in the way, retard the 
Peripeteia, and keep the reader suspended on the hook of expec- 
tation. The affront too which this monarch unwarily offers 
to the powerful enchanter, Pacolet, begets an awlul dread of the 
effect of that gentleman’s resentment ; which accordingly pro- 
duces one of the most daring pieces of machinery, that any poet, 
since the days of Shakspere, has hazarded. 

The second act opens with a friendly and convivial inter- 
view between Valentine and Orson, who are at present only petty 
officers in the service of Duke Savary: though, perhaps, they 
may appear ina verv different licht. by and by. These vouthfy 
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heroes, are discovered in an ale-house, regaling themselves with 
various /igueurs ; and their different characters are admirably 
atruck out in these lines: 


Orson. Another bottle ? 
Valentine, Oh! dear sir, no more. 
Or. Then damn you for a puling, puny milksop. 
Val. | expect the ladies tout-a-heure ; 
And, for the world, would not by them be found 
All filthily befuddled. 
Or. House ! I say, 
Ho, landlord ! tapster! fill and froth, you rogues! 


Enter Landlord. 


Land. Mum, Cavaliero, mum ! two wenches tight 
inquire for noble sergeant Valentine 
And corporal Orson ; therefore, once more, mum ! 


The Jandlord then retiring with a significant look and cor. 
responding gesture, the ladies enter with proper ceremony, and 
prove to be the daughter and niece of Duke Savary, who are 
in love, to distraction, with Valentine and Orson ; and the object 
of their meeting, is, to effect the completion of their happiness 
by a private marriage.—Here we see the poet, rather than violate 
the unity of place, by shifting the scene in the course of an act, 
hath brought court-ladies of high degree to an ale-house ; for 
which conduct he will be greatly honoured by every reader of 
classical taste. The wedding ceremony is no sooner over, than 
the Landlord returns ina panic without his wig, and, after di- 
vers attempts to speak, announces the dreadful intelligence of 
the town being taken by the Egyptians: Pacolet having trans- 
ported the whole army of Trompart over the wall, by three at a 
time, on his wooden horse : nay, further, that he flew over the 
very bastion of which Valentine and Orson had the command, 
who for absence and neglect of duty are condemned to be shot. 
Nothing can exceed the distress which is produced by this unfor- 
tunate incident. Valentine falls into fits, Orson blasphemes, and 
the ladies know not what to do, for it is too early in the piece to 
eo mad. This unutterrable wo concludes the third act; in 
which the interest plainly rises, the reader is more and more ! 
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the dark, and can form no probable conjecture how the matter 
shall end. 

In the third act the scene continues. King Pepin and Duke 
Savary had retired to the ale-house, the one to compose himsclt 
for the loss of his town; the other to find an opportunity, if pos- 
sible, of revealing his secret. This difficult matter, he at las( 
accomplishes ; and the important tale is disclosed in the follow- 
ing lines : 


Pepin. Some twenty years ago, (oh happy years !) 
In angry mood my wife I did divorce, 
For divers causes me thereunto moving ; 
Chicily because [ thought—oh ! devils and brimstone - 
I thought I was.......1 WaS....d CUCssse acuckold !!! 


Perhaps in no modern tragedy can be found a more beautiful 
example of that affecting figure, the Aposiopesis, than this last 
line affords. Inthe mouth of a judicious actor its effects would 
be astonishing ; especially, if before pronouncing the detested 
word, he should pause, pant, grin, groan, and beat his breast. 

The king and duke are diverted from a further prosecution 
of this subject by the entrance of Valentine and Orson, and their 
ladies, supplicating mercy. And now, by certain signs, it appears 
that these gallant youths are actually the sons of King Pepin by 
his divorced wife. The pleasing astonishment produced by this 
discovery is great, but it is instantly exceeded by another; for 
Trompart, Soldan of Egypt, entering, and throwing off his hel- 
met, hauberk, cuirass, &c. stands confessed the identical long- 
lost wife of King Pepin. Complete reconciliation now takes place, 
the marriages are approved of notwithstanding their irregula- 
rity, and naught is expressed but perpetual joy ; when, lo! the 
implacable necromancer, Pacolet, descending through the roof 
upon his wooden steed comes souse inthe midst of them. With 
looks of malignant satisfaction, natural to that sort of hellish 
wights, he informs them that the two brides, so far from being of 
high degree, are, in fact, of no degree at all: being only com- 
moners following the camp, whom he, by his art, had substituted 
‘or the princesses. He speaks thus to the supposed Eglantina : 
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Pacolet. Lady I know thee well : 
Thy father was my friend ; a merchant he, 
Peripatetic, prudent, and polite ; 
For various men and manners had he known, 
Since from his native home he sallied forth, 
Far northward, in the Caledonian bogs, 
With multifarious pack. His consort fair, 
Congenial nymph, in Savoy’s vallies bred, 
Upon her shoulders bore thee many a day, 
While with her yoice and hurdy-gurdy sweet, 
She charm’d the list’ning crowds at hops and fairs. 


Then, turning, he addresses Clerimonda in the following words:- 


Did I not see thee at the siege Naples 
Trudging about, with budget on thy back, 
Among the Sutlers base, where thou didst sell 
Gin; and et cetera, to the general camp ? 


The unfortunate Princes, in despair for the loss of their 
mistresses, and for being thus indissolubly linked to a couple of 
trulls, fall upon their swords, and expire with piteous groans. 
King Pepin, in a rage, and not without cause, stabs the two girls 
~-Duke Savary at that instant returning from the door, whither 
he had been upon a necessary occasion, and beholding the mas- 
sacre of his supposed daughter and niece, flies like a tyger on 
Pepin, and runs him through the body. The Queen, in retern, 
snatching up her sword, witha mighty blow, smites off Duke 
Savary’s head : and the triumphant Pacolet, placing her behind 
him on his wooden horse, ascends from the stage slowly to so- 
lemn musick. 

We hesitate not to pronounce this catastrophe above praise. 
Its moral is obvious, and of the utmost importance to the litera- 
ry world: for it clearly teaches, that men of extraordinary ta- 
lents and learning, especially in the occult sciences, deserve 
most honourable notice and respect, even from the nobles and 
sreat ones of the earth ; and that, to refuse them such polite 
attention, or to treat them with neglect and contempt, may be 


productive of the most fatal consequences. 
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We shall therefore dismiss this admirable Tragedy, with a 
hearty wish, that the authour may find his account in the publi- 
cation ; and that when Gregory Fadge, Esq. Manager of the 
Theatre Royal, at , hext attempts to play Macbeth, he may 
be pelted to death on the stage and an extemporary cairn be 
reared over him, of pumpkins, pepins and potatoes. 














MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS 


NARROW ESCAPE. 


. half way down 
Hangs one that gathers Samphire----dreadful trade ! 
King Lear. 





The method of gathering the crithmum maritimum, or rock 
samphire, which grows in great plenty along the ledges and 
down the perpendicular sides of the cliffon the coast of Wales, 
is this. The samphire gatherer takes with him a stout rope, and 
iron crow bar, and proceeds to the cliff. Fixing the latter firmly 
in the earth at the brow of the rock, and fastening the former 
with equal security to the bar, he takes the rope in his hand, and 
boldly drops over the head of the rock, lowering himself gradu- 
ally till he reaches the crevices in which the samphire is found. 
Here he loads his basket or bag with the vegetable, and then 
ascends again to the top of the cliff by means of the rope. Care- 
lessness or casualty, in a calling so perilous as this, will some- 
times produce terrible accidents. 

A few years since, one of these adventurers went alone toa 
particular spot, to follow his accustonfed trade. He fixed his 
crow bar, attached the cord to it, and descended the face of the 
rock. In the course of a few minutes he reached a ledge, 
which, gradually retiring inwards, stood some feet within the 
perpendicular, and over which the brow of the cliff beetled con- 
sequently in the same proportion. Busily employed in gather- 
ing samphire, and attentive only to the object of profit, the 
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rope suddenly dropped from his hand, and after a few oscilla- 
tions, but all beyond his reach, became stationary at the distance 
of four or five feet from him. Nothing could exceed the horror 
of his situation ! Above, was a rock of sixty or seventy feet in 
height, whose projecting brow would defy every attempt of his 
to ascend it, and prevent every effort of others to render him 
assistance. Below was a perpendicular descent of one hundred 
feet,terminated by ragged rocks, over which the surge wasbreak- 
ing with a dreadful violence, Before him was the rope, his only 
hope of safety, his only means of return ; but hanging at sucha 
tantalizing distance, as baffled all expectations of his reaching it. 
Our adventurer was, fortunately, young, active, resolute; he 
therefore quickly determined what plan to adopt; collecting 
all his powers into one effort, and springing boldly from the 
ledge, he threw himself into the dreadful vaccuum, and dashed at 
the suspended rope. The desperate exertion was successful ; 
he caught the cord, andina short time was once more at the 
top of the rock. 


RARE VIRTUE. 


Towards the conclusion of the American war, when France 
had become an ally of the United States, a ship of St. Ives, in 
which Mr. Joseph Fox, a surgeon, at Falmouth, was part-owner, 
aeing fitted out by the majority of proprietors as a letter of 
marque, took several Prizes on a successful cruize, and brought 
them into port; the cargoes were of course sold, and the amount 
of it divided amongst the owners of the vessel. Mr. Fox, how- 
ever, considered this legalized species of robbery in a very dif- 
ferent point of view with his partners in the ship, and having re. 
ceived his share in the concern, actually employed an agent to 
goto Paris, and enquire by advertisement in the Gazette, who 
were the proprietors of the captured vessels, that he might re- 
store to them all he had received of the unhallowed spoil. Dr. 
Franklin, who has inserted this very interesting anecdote 
in one of his essays (but without mentioning the name of Mr. 
Fox) says at the conclusion of the recital “ this conscientious 


man is a Quaker.” 
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FATAL CURIOSITY. 


Our attention was here directed to an old barn to the left 
hand, remarkable for having been the scene of an event that fur- 
nished the plot of one of the most tragical and affecting of the 
English plays. I allude to “The Fatal Curiosity,” written by 
Lillo ; a drama that had its origin in a late family distress that li- 
terally happened at a dwelling house which formerly stood on the 
spot we were now upon. The story is as follows : 

During the seventeenth century, a family (whose name I 
have forgotten) that had long lived at Penrhyn in credit, was, by 
some unforeseen reverse of fortune, suddenly reduced from afflu- 
ence to bankruptcy. It consisted of a father, mother, and son ; a 
youth idolized by his parents, beloved by his friends, and who had 
been nourished up at home with all the tenderness which usual- 
ly centers in an only child. Unwilling to be a burthen upon his 
father and mother, when the poor wreck of their substance was 
scarcely sufficient to support themselves, and anxious by his own 
exertions to repay the debt of gratitude which he owed them, and 
repair the havock that misfortune had made in their affairs ; the 
renerous youth determined to seek employment abroad, and hav- 
ing acquired a competence, to return and share it with his pa- 
rents. The hour at length arrived, when this little family groupe 
were, for the first time, to be separated, and they who have expe- 
rienced the blessings of domestick harmony, will readily conceive 
the sorrows of parting. But the hapless youth had other ties 
to England, besides his father’s roof.. A secret attachment had 
long subsisted between a young lady of Penrhyn, and himself, 
which, though the misfortunes of his family could not extinguish, 
they still rendered it necessary to conceal. The claims of duty 
were, however, paramount to those of love ; he pressed his trea- 
sure to his bosom, and hastened on board the ship, that was to 
tear him from all he valued upon earth. The parents retired 
from Penrhyn, and with their small remains of fortune, entered 
on a farm in the hamlet of Tremough. Here a few years rolled 
tediously and mournfully on, enlivened indeed occasionally by ac- 
counts of their son’s success, but past by them, for the most part 
in sorrow and suffering; in struggling with ill success, and in 
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anticipating all the horrors of ultimate want. The young man, 
in the mean time, having acquired what to his moderate wishes 
geemed enough, determined to return to England; and without 
notifying his intention to his parents, embarked on board a ship 
bound for his native land. He landed at Falmouth, and flew like 
lightning to Penrhyn, where constancy and love awaited him, and 
soon obliterated from his memory all the pains of absence. To 
enhance the joy of his parents at his unexpected return, it was 
agreed that he should disguise himself, go to their dwelling in 
the evening, pass the night there as a stranger, and acknowledge 
himself in the morning for their long-lost son. The night was 
dark and dismal, 


«“ Sky lour’d, and muttered thunder, some sad drops 
“ Wept,” 


at the approaching scene of wo; but the youth, unsuspicious 
of the portent, and exulting in his heart at the near termination 
of his parent’s difficulties, went gayly on, carrying under his arm 
a casket of his treasure, which he intended in the morning to be 
the offering of his filial affection. He knocked at the door, and 
craved a lodging, promising to renumerate his hosts for the trou- 
ble he should give. The chance of atrifling gain was an object 
to the wretched pair, and they granted his request. In his mo- 
mentary absence from the room, the mother with a fatal 
curiosity opened the casket, and saw that its contents were 
gold. Her heart was now at war with feeling. The frightful 
form of approaching poverty had long floated before her fancy, 
and filled her soul with dark and desperate ideas. The treasure 
promised the means of saving her from shame and sufferings of 
want, and she determined to possess it. The youth now retired 
to bed ; when the mother disclosed to her husband the discovery 
she had made ; and urged him to secure it for themselves by 
murdering the stranger! The horror of the deed for a moment 
suspended its execution, but ah! what a foe is poverty to virtue ! 
The scruples of the husband were quickly overcome, and he de- 
termined to commit the horrid act. The ruthless pair according- 
ly proceeded to the stranger’s chamber, and whilst the nrother 
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held the light, the father thrust his knife into the heart of his 
guest. To avoid detection, it was necessary to bury the body of 
the murdered youth immediately ; but what stretch of imagina- 
tion can conceive the agony of the wretched parents, when, from 
some private marks, known only to themselves, they discovered 
their victim to be their only child! Happily the story ceases 
here ; nor, were tradition more compleet, would I attempt to de- 
lineate those feelings of unutterable remorse which such a cata- 
strophe must have produced in the survivors of this dreadful 
drama. 


JOHN DUNNING, LORD ASHBURTON. 


The general knowledge of Lord Ashburton was as solid as 
diversified ; and his acquaintance with every branch of human 
information that bore upon his profession, as clear as it was pro- 
found. To these endowments he added an eloquence ready, ex- 
uberant and animated ; which, though its full effect was a little 
obstructed by a trifling defect in manner, never failed to enchain 
the attention, to captivate the mind, and to convince the judg- 
ment. Perhaps one of the happiest compliments ever paid to a 
man for the possession of this enchanting faculty, was a reply of 
Dr. Johnson’s, on a little recital of Mr. Boswell’s, which respect- 
ed a conversation that had taken place between Lord Ashburton 
and himself: * I told him,” says Boswell, “ that I had talked of 
him to Mr. Dunning a few days before, and had said that in his 
company we did not so much interchange conversation, as listen 
to him ; and that Mr. Dunning observed upon this, ‘ one is al- 
ways willing to listen to Dr. Johnson ;’ to which I answered, 
“ that is a great deal from you, sir.” ¢ Yes, sir, (said Johnson) a 
great deal indeed. Here isa man willing to listen, to whom the 
world is listening all the rest of the year.’ 

It is a pleasing circumstance to the friends of Revelation to 
reflect, that the great mind of Lord Ashburton may be added te 
the preponderating class of superior intellect, which has acknow- 
ledged and asserted the divinity of our religion. He was a firm 
believer of Christianity, a belicf, I doubt not, built upon cool con- 
viction ; since he has been heard often to declare, that if the evi. 
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dences in favour of it could be made an abstract subject of judi- 
cial determination, they were such as would be altogether satis- 
factory and convincing to any court of law,in which they might be 
sifted, and to every enlightened jury to whom they might be pro- 
posed. As his lordship cannot, I presume, be denied to have 
possessed the deepest and most accurate knowledge of the na- 
rure and rules of evidence, the argument in favour of the authen- 
ticity of revelation, drawn from his declaration, is as compleat, as 
such a species of argument can be. 


EDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


he horrors of Edystone had long been a subject of alarm 
‘o all the navigators of this part of the British channel ; and 
iunumerable accidents pointed out the necessity of taking 
,ome measures to remedy an evil, which, as commerce increas- 
ed, became every day of greater magnitude. Accordingly 
in the year 1696, Mr. Henry Winstanley, of Littlebury in 
Essex, a celebrated shipwright and mechanic, was employed 
to construct a light house on this formidable rock. The work 
was compleated in 1700, and stood the furious assaults of 
the winds and waves, till the year 1703, when some material 
repairs being required, the architect visited the Edystone 
that he might superintend them himself. With a confidence 
in the stability of his work, and a resolution of mind that de- 
served a better fate, he declared to his friends previously to 
his departure for Plymouth, in the month of November of 
the above mentioned year, it was his wish that the most vio- 
Jent storm which ever blew should occur whilst he was at the 
ught-house, that he might sce what effect it produced on the 
His wish was unhappily granted to him. A vio- 
‘ent gale of wind came on, and in the morning, when the in- 
habitants of Plymouth looked out for the light-house, not a 
trace was to be seen; the whole of it having been over- 
whelmed and swept away during the night. 


structure. 


Three years 


alter this melancholy catastrophe, a second light-house was 
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begun under the directionof Mr. Rudyard, a silk.mercer on 
Ludgate-hill, assisted by Messrs. Smith and Northcott, ship- 
wrights, of Woolwich. In July 1708, it was furnished with 
a light ; and the whole of it compleated in the succeeding 
year. For forty-six years Rudyard’s edifice answered all the 
purposes of its erection ; but by some carelessness in the per- 
sons employed, it took fire, in December 1755, and was en- 
tirely consumed. To this conflagration we owe one of the 
most extraordinary anecdotes recorded in the physical histo- 
ry of man. These persons had been appointed to take care of 


the building, and were on the spot when the accident hap- 
pened. Whilst one of these was looking up to the flames 
which raged above, and gaping with horror at the sight, a 
quantity of melted lead, exceeding seven ounces in weight, 
poured down his throat ! Wonderful to relate, the man per- 
ceived but a trifling inconvenience at the time, and actually 
survived the infernal dose eleven days. His body was then 
opened by Mr. Spry, of Plymouth, who found the mass in 
the stomach of the patient. Ife authenticated the circum- 
stance in a well written account, communicated to the Royal 
Society. Notwithanding the disastrous fate of the two first 
light houses, in the succeeding year, 1756, the proprietors of 
the Edystone employed the ingenious Mr. Smeaton in the 
construction of a third. He commenced his work on the 
foundation the 5th of August. On the 12th of June in the 
ensuing year, the first stone of the structure was laid ; and 
on the 9th of October 1759, it “stood fixed, its stately 
height ;” the proudest monument which the world exhibits 
of man’s triumph over the fury of the blast and violence of 
the ocean. The accomplishment of this great undertaking, 
and the genius that suggested it, will appear the more ex- 
traordinary, when it is recollected that, owing to frequent 
interruptions from the tide and the winds, the workmen were 
not employed more than a hundred and eleven days and ten 
hours, from striking the first stroke to finishing the building. 
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since it is dove-tailed into the rock, and thus identified with 
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Nothing less than a convulsion that shall displace the Edy- 
stone itself, will be able to destroy the light-house upon it, 





the mass that supports it. 

















POETRY. 
THE DERVIS. 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 


(Sir W. Jones's translation. } 





Oh ! I have vow’d that ne’er again 

My lips the flowing bow] should drain ; 
And oft I’ve sworn I ne’er would sigh 
For the bright maid with roe-like eye. 
But though of vows I’ve made a score— 
T vow’d—but, ah! could do no more. 
What are all the Houris’ bowers 

And gardens of celestial powers ? 

Oh! who would seek their fragrant shade 
If bless’d not with some graceful maid ? 
What bliss can they enjoy above 

Who never feel the throbs of love ? 
Whene’er I bend my knees in prayer 
My thoughts are turn’d to one lov’d fair. 
I see the timid humid glance, 

Which might an Angel’s soul entrance, 
Her form outshines the milk-white hind 
That trembles in the whispering wind : 
While o’er that neck so wondrous fair 
Fall ringlets of her coal-black hair, 
Like bunches of the clustering date 
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On 




















Which bend the palm-tree by their weight, 

Her waist is of the tapering form 

Like the fresh reed that fears the storm ; 

Her fingers glowing at the tips, 

I press to my enraptur’d lips ; 

The brightness of her beauteous face 

Quickly all holy thoughts efface ; 

I strive to send my soul above 

But I can only whisper, love, 

Lowly I bend me at the shrine, 

But worship only love and wine ; 

And while their charms my breast inflame 

I quite forget the Prophet’s name. 
SEDLEY. 


—e 


ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 


Oh ! holy nymph, by whom inspir’d, 
In solemn gloom afar retir’d, 

By haunted stream, in lonely dell, 
The sad enthusiast loves to dwell ! 


Here, in the shadow of this groaning oak, 


Where dimly gleams th’ autumnal day, 
Let me thy pensive power invoke, 


And sadly breathe to thee the melancholy lay. 


Inspirer of the Poet’s soul ! 


Parent of all those solemn visions wild, 


Which o’er the Muses’ mournful child, 


With magick force exert their soft controul ; 


Come thou and ever dwell with me, 

And I thy votary still will be, 

And we will seek the lonely seat 

Where dwells the Hermit solitude, 

And folly’s foot shall ne’er intrude 
Into the still retreat. 
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And we will shun the false delusive joys 
Which captivate the worldly throng, 

The scoff of Pride and jarring Discord’s noise, 
And guilty Pleasure’s syren song ; 
And court beneath the silent shade, 
Calm, holy Contemplation’s aid 
On soaring plume the soul to bear, 
With solemn rapture to sublime 
Above the gloomy rusts of Time, 

To radiant Virtue’s calm and blissful sphere. 


And be the pensive pleasure mine 
To trace each lonely path of thine, 
Amidst each solemn scene to rove 
Which thou art wont, sad Nymph, to love ; 
To sit with thee beside the wavy flood 
That mourns along the cavern’d shore, 
And ’midst the brown and antique wood, 
List the low—sobbing breeze and torrent’s distant roar. 


With thee to climb the mountain’s brow 
O’er many a tall and pine—o’ershadow’d steep, 
And ’midst the silence drear and deep, 
Gaze on the dim-discover’d scenes below ; 

Or fancy in each solemn sound 
That breaks the lonely stilness round, 
The groaning of the giant oak, 
The hermit eagle’s echoing yell 
That thou from thy retir’d cell, 
In mournful accents spoke. 


And wander oft when daylight’s closing eyc 
Beams dimly through the dewey air, 

Where the chill blast in many a low-breath’d sigh. 
Moans through some antique ruin drear, 
Whose towers and battlements sublime 
Have mock’d the rude assaults of Time, 

And echoing to the wintery blast, 
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Alexandria, June 1, 1810. 


Seem to thy melancholy ear, 
Who lov’st at eve to wander there, 


To mourn the joys of times forever past. 


Sage Nymph! while thus with thee I dwell 
In Solitude’s romantic cell, 

And rove ’midst every scene of thine 
And make thy solemn visions mine, 

Thy pensive influence, oh! impart 

To soften, not to gloom my heart. 

Grant to my suppliant request 

For others’ woes the feeling breast, 

And generous Friendship’s charm benign 
And ardent Virtue’s gifts divine, 

And o’er each restless passion vain 
Extend thy tranquiilizing reign. 


Alexandria, January 12, 1811. 


i 


TO MARY-ANN. 


In dreams of bliss how oft to thee 
My heart returns, my Mary-Ann, 
Again that angel face I see 

As sweet as when our loves began. 


The rush-grown brook, the mossy tree 
That murmur’d back each whisper’d yow, 
All haunt my soul to tell of thee 

And gloom the scenes I visit now. 


In dreary night my life had past 


Till beam’d in thee the morning hour ; 
A long, a rough and barren waste, 


And thou—its solitary flow’r. 


Oh! then how dear to me should be 
The hour when first our loves began, 
And every dream of memory 

That tells my heart of Mary-Ann 
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THE REPLY CHURLISH. 


‘‘ Say pensive stranger, wherefore Discontent 
Spreads her black pinions o’er thy clouded soul ; 
Why on the ground are all thy glances bent ? 
Why does stern Grief thy mournful breast control ¢ 
Say, dost thou groan beneath Oppression’s hand ? 
Hast thou of Poverty’s sad potion drank ? 
Or hast thou fled, for crimes, thy native land :” 
“Oh, no! but d—-n it, Sir, ’ve drawn a blank !” 
RIMELLIi. 





—_— 


THE POET. 


‘Twas night, and fast came down the snows, 
When in his citadel sublime, 
A poet sat and darn’d his hose, 
And built, the while, the “ lofty rhyme.” 
O’er the pale embers dying fast, 
He bent to warm himself in vain ; 
While the cold wing’d December blast, 
Came keen thro’ many a pane. 
Yet still he sat and darn’d his hose, 
Nor ever was he heard to mourn ; 
Or, ifa sigh that night arose, 
It was because his hose was torn. 


— 


A PARODY. 


Over the mountains and over the moor, 
Patty has fled, and has left me forlorn, 
I grieve all the day in the shade of the door, 
And I sigh for the maid who may never return 
Pity kind Cupid and show less asperity, 
Cold is my suit and despair coming on, 
Grant me a small lot of patience for charity, 
Patience to wait, while my Patty is cone 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, December 21.—{ Continued from fr. 112.} 


On motion of Mr. Southard, Resolved, that a committee be 
appointed to enguire into the propriety of passing a law prescrib- 
ing the mode of taking evidenc e in cases of contested electionsof 
members of congress. 

On motion of Mr. Sheffey, Resolved, that the committee of 

ommerce and manufactures, be instr ucted to enquire into the 
propriety of encouraging the culture of hemp in the United 
States, by duties on imported hemp, or by prohibiting the im- 
portation of that article. 

December 24.—Mr. Seybert presented the petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, praying a renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. Referred to the same 
committee to whom was referred the petition of the Stockholders 
of the bank. 

Mr. Swoope, after observing upon the mysterious appear- 
ance of the accounts including the purchase of BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE UPON LEGHORN, moy ed the two following resolutions, 
which were adopted :-— 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to ex- 
plain to this House the cause, wherefore the several bills of ex- 
change, amounting to 226,000 dollars, and of various dates from. 
May 10th, 1805, to February 21, 1807, were charged in account 
No. 2. of Degen, Purviance, & Co. navy agents at Leghorn, as 
settled at the navy department on the 17th day of March, 1809, 
and for what reasons the same were not included in the account 
ofthe said Degen & Co. which was settled in the navy depart- 
ment onthe 30th June, 1808; and also to inform this house, 
whether the said bills were purchased by the then Secretary of 
the navy, or by anavy agent, and, if by the latter, that a copy of 
the said navy agent’s accounts, embracing the period of purchase, 
also accompany the information required. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to lay before 
the house any information which he may have obtained through 
our minister in France, in answer to the letter addressed to him 
on the 26th day of June, 1809, (or from any other source) relative 
to the funds which the drawers of bills (from May 10, 1805, to 
February 21, 1807) on Liegen, Purviance and Co. at the time of 

transmission of the said bills, or, at the time when they were 
passed to the credit of the United States by the said navy agents. 

To-morrow being Christmas day, the house adjourned to 


Wednesday—62 to 23, 
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December 28.—Mr. Poindexter moved a resolution, which 
was finally modified to read as follows : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to enquire into 
the expediency of admitting the Mississippi Territory into the 
union, a8 a seperate and independent state. 

This resolution occasioned a debate of some length, it was 
opposed by Messrs. Pitkin, Tallmage, Goldsborough and others ; 
and supported, by Messrs. Macon, Smilie, Wright and others.— 
The question was finally taken by ayes and nees, and carried— 
ayes 77, noes 37. 

The Wesr Fiorina business was before the senate this 
ays and an interesting debate took place. Messrs. Horsey and 
Clay spoke on the subject: and I am told that their speeches 
— inferior to none that have been lately delivered in that 

ouse. 


December 29.—Mr. M‘Kim presented the petition of Wim. 
Patterson and others, merchants of Baltimore, stating that they 
had loaded two ships with valuable goods, with an intent to send 
them to the North of Europe, but not being able to obtain insur- 
ance on them, they had not dispatched them, and they now pray 
to have the privilege to reland the goods, for the purpose of ship- 
ping them in smaller vessels, as occasion and opportunity may 
offer. Referred to the committee of commerce and manufac- 
tures. 

Several orders of the day were called for but none were tak- 
en up—and at 12 o’clock the house adjourned. 

December 31.—Mr. Southard, from the committee to whom 
the subject was referred, reported a bill prescribing the mode 
of taking evidence in cases of contested elections of members ot 
congress, and for compelling the attendance of witnesses. Re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole on Wednesday next. 

January 1—Only tTEeN members appeared this day, of 
course no business was done. 

January 2—A resolution introduced by Mr. Stanley, was 
adopted—that the committee of commerce and manufactures, be 
instructed to enquire into the expediency of providing by law for 
ithe remission of penalties involuntarily incurred in infractions ot 
the non-intercourse law. 

Mr. Root offered a resolution which was adopted, directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to lay before this house the w hole 
expence of the mint to the ‘United States since its first estab- 
lishment, &c. 

The bill respecting foreign coins, was read a third time and 
passed. The aves and noes being taken, there were 82 ayes and 
9 noes. 
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The house resolved itse}f into a committee of the whole, on 
the bill respecting the admission of the Territory of Orleans as a 
state into the Union; Mr. Bassett in the chair. After some time 
spent and considerable debate, the chairman reported progress, 
and asked liberty for the committee to sit again. ‘This was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Bigelow, and before the question was taken, the 
house adjourned, at about 4 o’clock. 

January 3—Mr. Bibb offered the following resolutions 
Resolved, that a committee be appointed to enquire into the ex- 
pediency of annexing to the territory of Mi ssissippi, or erecting 
into a separate state, ‘the tract of land south of the 31st de ge. of N. 
lat. and west of the Perdido, commonly called West-Fiorida. A 
debate ensuing, when 

A confidential message was received from the eee ap the 
galleries were cleared, and remained closed two hours and : 
half ; after which the house adjo yurned. 

January 24.—Mr. Burweil, chairman of the committee, to 
whom was referred the petition ofthe Stockholders of the Bank 
of the United States, reported a bill upon the subject, which was 
read the first time. Mr. Bassett then rose and moved that the 
bill be rejected; he was supported by Mr. Burwell the chairman, 
who reported the bill, both stating that in thetr opinion a renew- 
al would be contrary to the constitution of the United States. <A 
motion was then made, that the bill, with Mr. Bassett’s motion 
for rejection, should lie on the table. Mr. Bassett then with- 
drew his motion, and moved that the motion forre jection be post- 
poned till Monday. Mr.Mitchell objected tothe postponement, and 
expressed a wish that the bill might take the usual course and go 
to a committee of the whole house. Mr. Gholson then renewed 
the motion for rejecting the bill. Mr. Sheffey moved to post- 
pone this question. The Speaker decided that Mr. Sheffey’s 
motion for postponement was not in order—Mr. Gholson declin- 
ing to withdraw his motion. Many desultory remarks were 
made by different gentlemen, viz. Messrs. Burwell, Bassett, Ma- 
con, Southard, Seybert, Dawson, Bacon, Smilie, Wright, M‘Kee 
and Goldsborough.—Messrs. Southard, Seybert, Dawson, Bacon, 
Smilie, Wright, and M‘Kee, observed that although at present 
they were’ against the renewal of the charter on the ground of 
ihe constitutional objection, yet they should vote against the mo- 
tion for the rejection, that the subject might have a full discussi- 
on before a committee of the whole house. 

Mr. Gholson withdrew the motion, and on the question be- 
ing put, Mr. Bassett objected toa second reading on this day ; it 

was however carried, 73 in the affirmative, and committed to a 
committee of the whole house, and made the order of the day for 
Monday next. 

Mr. Macon, Chairman of the Committee to whom was re- 

committed his resolution, proposing certain amendments to the 
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Constitution of the United States, reported the same again, a- 
mended, which were committed to a committee of the whole 


house. 


Mr. Sturges moved a resolution, which was adopted, re- 
questing the President of the United States to lay before the 
house a copy of the proclamation issued on the 2d of Nov. 1810, 
and also a copy of the Circular letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the collectors of the customs, in pursuance of said 
proclamation. 

On the question whether the committee of the whole house 
shall have liberty to sit again on the Bill for admitting the Terri- 
tory of Orleans into the Union, it was carried in the aimaatee. 
The committee, after some time spent therein,reported progress 
and asked leave to sit again, which was granted. 

January 5—On motion of Mr. Montgomery, the galleries 
were cleared. The house after being in secret nearly the whole 
day, ordered the doors to be opened, and adjourned until Monday 
morning 11 o’clock. 

January 7.—A report from the Secretary of the Navy was 
received respecting the bills of exchange, drawn on Degen, Pur- 
vianee, & Co. as mentioned in Mr. Swocpe’s resolutions, and was 
ordered to lie on the table to wait for the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the same subject. 

Mr. Swoope moved that the house take up the order. of the 
day, and that they resolve themselves into a committee ‘of the 
whole on the bill for a renewal of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States—negatived, 44 aves, nays 46. 

Mr. Rhea mov red that the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, on the bill for admitting the territory 
of Orleans into the Union—negatived, only 26 in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Montgomery, the galleries were cleared, 
and, after being in conclave till 4 o’clock P. M. the house ad- 
journed till to-morrow, at 11 o’clock. 

January 8.—The House commenced their sitting with closed 
doors, and remained in conclave till half past four o’clock this 
evening ; when they adjourned, to meet to-morrow morning 
with doors open. 

January 9—Mr. Poindexter, chairman of the committee 
to whom was referred the petition of the people of the Missis- 
sippi Territory, to be admitted into the Union, made a report 
favourable thereto—which report was committed to a committee. 
of the whole house and made the order of the day for Friday next. 

A motion was made that the house resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole house on the bill for the renewal of the 
Bank of the United States —Negatived. 


(To be continued. } 
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